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DIVIDENDS 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
September 11th, 1940. 
DIVIDEND NO. 352 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the third quarter of 1940, of 
Seventy-five cents ($.75) a share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Company, payable on 
September 28th, 1940, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 18th, 1940. 
WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
** THEATRES EVERY WHERE”’’ 
September 6, 1940 
"THE Board of Directors on September 
4th, 1940 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c. per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
on September 30th, 1940 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 19th, 1940. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Sur- 
plus of the Company a divi- 
BATTERIES dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 
. per share on the Common 
Stock and the Preferred Stock, payable 
September 30, 1940, to stockholders of rec- 
ord cf both of these classes of stock at the 
close of business on September 16, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, September 6, 1940. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 43 


Morrell A dividend of Fifty Cents 
PRE E $0.50) per share on the 
ANSIGY capital stock of John Mor- 
rell & Co., will be paid 
October 25, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record September 28, 1940, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 

Ottumwa, Towa. George A. Morrell, Treas. 


Plough Suc 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable October 
1, 1940, to stockholders of record September 
16, 1940. J. C. OZIER, 
September 12, 1940. Secretary-Treasurer. 


Diamond Shoe Corporation 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the new Com- 
mon Stock and an initial quarterly dividend of 
oe per share on the new 5% Preferred Stock, 

oth payable October 1, 1940 to stockholders of 
record September 20th, 1940. Checks will be 


mailed. 
M. L. FRIEDMAN, 
September 10, 1940. President 
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“A COMPLETE 10-YEAR RECORD 
OF EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS” 


Covering Every Common Stock on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Also Shows Average Yearly Earnings and Dividends 


Now, for the first time, the FINANCIAL WORLD has just 
published, in book form, a “COMPLETE 10-YEAR RECORD 
of EARNINGS and DIVIDENDS” covering every common 
stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange. It is a com- 
plete year-to-year record of earnings and dividends during 
the past ten years, 1930 to 1939 inclusive. AVERAGE 
YEARLY EARNINGS as well as AVERAGE YEARLY 
DIVIDENDS are also shown for this important 10-year 
period. All stocks included in these handy earnings and divi- 
dend tables are alphabetically arranged for your convenience. 


How You Can Use This Book 


now and for the future: 


(1) You will be able to study the earnings and dividend 
fluctuations of hundreds of America’s leading corpora- 
tions during the ten crucial depression years. 

(2) You can also compare the average earnings and divi- 
dends of your stocks with those of other leading issues. 


Price $1.00—with Money-Back Guarantee 


Send only $1.00 today for this valuable reference book (in 
paper covers) with this money-back understanding: Return 
the book within five (5) days after receipt if you are not 
convinced that it will be worth many times its cost for future 
reference. We will then refund your dollar without question. 


Mail This Coupon With $1.00 Today 
Your Copy Is Waiting for You 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Here is my dollar (check, money order or a $1 bill) for one copy of 
your new book—“A COMPLETE 10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDENDS” covering every common stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. After 5 days’ examination, if I am not convinced 
the book will be worth many times its cost for present and future refer- 
ence, I will promptly return it and you agree to refund my dollar without 
question. 


mendment to the Securities Act 
giving the SEC authority to 
waive the 20-day “incubation period” 
for new offerings has already speeded 
up two pieces of financing. The Dow 
Chemical debentures, notes and addi- 
tional common stock would ordinarily 
have come out of registration Septem- 
ber 16; but under the new procedure 
the underwriters were able to make 
the offering on September 11. The 
debenture 2%4s were offered at 101%; 
the serial notes, which bear coupons 
of from 0.35 per cent to 2.05 per cent, 
were all priced at 100. Smith, Barney 
& Company headed the underwriters, 

The other issue released before ex- 
piration of the 20-day period was the 
Houston Natural Gas first 4s of 1955. 
The registration statement for these 
bonds became effective on September 
10, whereas the usual 20 days would 
not have expired until September 21. 
The price on these bonds was set at 
100. 

* 

Western Auto Supply debenture 
3%s of 1955 (totaling $6 million) 
made their appearance September 11, 
at 9914; underwriters were headed 
by Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt. The latter firm also has been 
named underwriter for the forthcom- 
ing Diamond Shoe Company issues, 
which have been placed in SEC regis- 
tration. This offering will consist of 
17,500 shares of 5 per cent cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 60,- 
000 shares of no par common. Of 
this stock, 11,000 shares of preferred 
and all the common will be sold for 
the account of stockholders. Proceeds 
from the 6,500 shares of preferred 
offered for the account of the com- 
pany will go to reimburse it in part 
for redemption of the 6% per cent 
preferred. 

x 

After selling securities for twenty 
years, a member of the Hemphill, 
Noyes & Company sales department 
now is conducting a “selling cam- 
paign” for the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Aviation Corps. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Albert F. Rice, on leave of 
absence from the securities firm since 
last April, is Aviation Cadet Procure- 
ment Officer for the Third Naval Dis- 
trict. While that district embraces 
New York, Connecticut, and northern 
New Jersey, Commander Rice is 
paying particular attention to the 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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Although some of the companies already showing 


large profits from armament business offer good 


opportunities, equities of concerns which have yet 


to profit materially from defense business or 


other new trends seem generally preferable. 


Bee because of a heavy volume 
of foreign orders, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company has shown a much 
more consistently profitable record of 
operations than the majority of ma- 
chine tool manufacturers whose equi- 
ties are listed on the organized ex- 
changes. The company realized 
average earnings of $5.27 per share 
for the years 1936-1939, and the prof- 
its for 1938—a very poor year for 
most of the highly cyclical industries 
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—were not far below the four-year 
average. The smallest net profit for 
the period was $4.04 per share, in 
1936; the largest $7.46 per share, in 
1937. 

Comparing this record with the 
showing made by Sterling Products, 
a consumers’ goods manufacturer 
which comes close to the ultimate in 
earnings stability, we find that this 
company had slightly lower average 
earnings for the 1936-1939 period 


($5.17 per share) despite the fact 
that net income in each of the four 
years amounted to more than $5 per 
share. Both stocks are selling for 
approximately 12 times the four-year 
average earnings, which may be con- 
sidered a very moderate market 
appraisal. 

Although the more consistent and 
liberal dividend record of Sterling 
Products creates investor preference 
for this issue as against stocks of the 
type of N.-B.-P., it may be argued 
that the latter is relatively under- 
valued in view of the company’s pros- 
pects for large earnings increases in 
1940 and possibly also in subsequent 
years. Sterling Products earned 
$3.20 per share in the first half of 
1940, compared with $3.10 a share 
in the like period of last year, while 
N.-B.-P. is estimated to have earned 
over $5 per share in the first half, 


| | 
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which is more than the net profit re- 
ported for the entire year 1939. Rec- 
ord backlogs of unfilled orders at the 
end of June give assurance of large 
profits for the second half. 

Considering these circumstances, 
it may be considered strange that 
Niles-Bement-Pond does not com- 
mand a higher valuation even in a 
market which is generally none too 
robust. There are reasons, of course, 
for the low capitalization of indicated 
current earnings. A quick victory for 
Germany might mean the cancellation 
of a large part of the foreign business. 
Furthermore, a substantial part of the 
estimated profit for 1940 will doubt- 
less have to be surrendered to the 
Government in excess profits or other 
new taxes. 

Sterling Products and similar com- 
panies will presumably show only 
moderate earnings gains at best in 
1940; for them, the excess profits tax 
will have little if any effect. But 
concerns which are showing large 
gains in operating earnings in 1940 
(in relation to both 1939 and four- 
year average profits) may find that 
only about half of the increases will 
remain available for stockholders after 
the tax collector has taken his greatly 
augmented share. 


“BUTYL” —AN 


ubber is a combination of hydro- 
R gen and carbon. So is petro- 
leum. Nature juggles atoms to make 
rubber in one case, petroleum in the 
other. There lies the answer to why 
companies like Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and Phillips Petroleum (FW, 
Aug. 7) are interested in synthetic 
rubber. 

Early this year, “Jersey” announced 
that it had received a license to pro- 
duce Buna, Germany’s now-famous 
laboratory rubber. Last June, coin- 
cident with Goodrich’s public presen- 
tation of Ameripol, the big oil com- 
pany first told stockholders about its 
“butyl” rubber. Comparatively little 
was said about it at that time, how- 
ever—a siutation that was changed 
last week when Dr. Per K. Frolich, 
director of the chemical division of 
Esso Laboratories, presented the first 
technical report on the new product 
before a national meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in De- 
troit. 


COMING ARTICLES 


Municipal. Bonds for 
the Average Investor ?P 


How Manganese Is Aiding 


Freeport Sulphur 


The case of Niles-Bement-Pond 
was selected for initial consideration 
in order to avoid an unduly negative 
approach to the general problem 
which is the substance of this article. 
In fact, a much stronger argument 
may be presented for N.-B.-P. at cur- 
rent market prices than for the large 
majority of equities of companies 
which have already recorded large in- 
creases in profits because of foreign 
war business, domestic national de- 
fense contracts, or both. Even in the 
event of a sudden termination of the 
war, Niles-Bement-Pond would prob- 
ably find that its business would be 
maintained at high volume, since the 
trend in new contracts has recently 
been away from foreign business. 
Domestic needs for the national de- 


ACE IN THE 


“Butyl,” it was explained, repre- 
sents ten years of independent effort 
by the Standard Oil research organ- 
ization and is now being produced in 
a semi-commercial pilot plant. Al- 
though it involves the most advanced 
technology, it is made from petroleum 
by processes more direct and simple 
than those required for the produc- 
tion of Buna. Distinctive character- 
istics include greater ability to stretch 
than natural rubber; amazing resis- 
tance to mineral acids; remarkable 
stability and durability ; freedom from 
impurity, taste and odor; lack of 
color; good age, tear and abrasion 
resistance; and unusual electrical 
properties. Since it is not oil-resis- 
tant, it will not be in direct competi- 
tion with Buna for most of the 
specialty markets. 

According to chemists of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company, the 
fundamental chemical difference be- 
tween natural and butyl rubber—and 
the key to its unique properties—is 


fense program and normal peacetime 
business should suffice to keep the 
company’s plants operating on high 
schedules (after a relatively brief 
period of readjustment) even if the 
foreign business should be further 
curtailed or lost. 

This is also true in some degree of 
many other companies in the machine 
tool group and in other industries 
which have been direct or indirect 
beneficiaries of the war. But N.-B.- 
P. appears to be in an exceptional 
position in relation to the impending 
excess profits tax. If, for purposes of 
illustration, it is assumed that the 
company will earn $10 or more per 
share in 1940 (after deduction of 
normal income taxes), at least $7.75 
per share should accrue to stockhold- 
ers’ equity even granting that the final 
draft of the excess profits tax bill will 
be drastic. The protection afforded 
by the high average rate of earnings 
for the years 1936-1939 (which is al- 
most certain to be the base period in 
the tax legislation) makes the stock 
appear very reasonably valued at cur- 
rent prices around 61. 

There are other exceptional cases 
in the armament and related indus- 
tries, such as Sperry Corporation. 


(Please turn to page 23) 


RUBBER RACE 


that the natural rubber molecule is 
highly “unsaturated,” while the butyl 
rubber molecule is “unsaturated” just 
enough to allow it to be vulcanized, 
and no more. This is a “radical de- 
parture” in rubber technology and 
makes “butyl” superior for many pur- 
poses to natural rubber and other 
synthetics. 

It is interesting to note that, in 
years gone by, research activity was 
directed toward reproducing natural 
rubber’s qualities as near as possible. 
Now,, however, the tendency is to 
synthesize materials closely resem- 
bling the natural product in some re- 
spects, while, at the same time sur- 
passing it in others. Thus, aside from 
helping to free us from dependence 
on far-off supplies of crude rubber, 
development of “butyl” may be looked 
upon as another step toward giving 
American industry a whole range of 
man-made rubbers which, in sum 
total, will do everything Nature’s 
product can do—and more. 
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COTTON TEXTILES LOOKING UP— 
THEIR STATUS AND PROSPECTS 


With inventories down, prices firmer and orders 


piling up, cotton mills are headed for period of 
high activity. But spurt is definitely cyclical. 


Ithough 1940 is considered an 
“off” year for the textile indus- 
try, the current rate of activity and 
the improved outlook for the balance 
of the year—after the declining trend 
of the first several months—justify 
the prediction that 1940 results will 
surpass those of last year. The Te.r- 
tile World’s activity index (1923- 
1925 = 100) for the first half of the 
current year stood at 132, which also 
was the average for the full year 1939, 
and a higher rate is indicated for the 
entire year 1940. 


COTTON GAINS 


Fibre consumption has not been 
uniform and while silk was down 32 
per cent during the first half of the 
current year, cotton increased its 
share by 8 per cent. The industry as 
a whole gained 6 per cent as com- 
pared with the first six months last 
year. The Federal Reserve’s index 
for cotton consumption was 112 for 
the first half of 1940, against 110 for 
1939 and a low of 75 for 1932. 

Cotton spindle activity, which 
showed a monthly average of 88.9 
per cent of installed capacity last year, 
reached a peak of 102.7 per cent in 
January—but by June had dropped to 
87.1 per cent with strong indications 
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of a reversal of that trend for the 
months to come. On the other hand, 
the industry has made further prog- 
ress in reducing its overcapacity. Ac- 
cording to the recent edition of Davi- 
son’s Textile Blue Book, cotton mill 
machinery on July 1, 1940, comprised 
24.6 million spindles and 498,400 
broad and narrow looms, as compared 
with 25.5 million spindles and 522,- 
600 looms a year earlier. Ten years 
ago the total was 32.4 million 
splindles and 693,000 looms. 

As a result of the Government’s 
cotton loan policy the spot price for 
cotton in the New York market since 
the beginning of 1939 has fluctuated 
in a range of only 2% cents a pound. 
The monthly average price of 9.47 
cents a pound compares with current 
quotations of around 9.3 cents. This 
stability, in contrast to the wide 
fluctuations in uncontrolled markets, 
is likely to last as long as the Govern- 
ment holds to its present policies. On 
the other hand, this same policy has 
resulted in the Administration hold- 
ing some 10 million bales of cotton 
under loans. 

Thus there is ample cotton avail- 
able for domestic needs and also for 
the larger exports that may ma- 
terialize after the war. Unfortunately, 


the Government’s cotton valorization 
policy and ensuing higher prices have 
stimulated cotton production abroad, 
resulting in steady deterioration of 
the supply-to-demand ratio for Amer- 
ican cotton. 

While for raw cotton, exports are 
essential—there was a time when we 
regularly sold abroad over half of our 
annual crops against only 40 per cent 
last year—the exports of finished cot- 
ton goods are rather small in relation 
to total production. Even in the rec- 
ord export year 1929 they were, with 
564 million yards, only 634 per cent 
of the domestic output. The first half 
of the current year witnessed good 
improvement in exports, with 190 
million yards against the 162 million 
yards exported during the first six 
months last year. But those gains 
were recorded chiefly in categories 
classified as war materials: tire 
fabrics, cotton ducks and unbleached 
cloth. Best single customer was 
Canada, with 53 million yards. 


BLOCKADE INFLUENCE 


The export business is highly com- 
petitive and while as a result of the 
war and the British blockade some 
markets formerly served by England 
and other European countries have 
turned to the United States, such 
gains may last only “for the dura- 
tion,” especially as our production 
costs are higher than those of other 
countries. 

The price for the finished textile 
product contains from 25 to 35 per 
cent labor costs. Minimum wage 
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scales have been established for this 
industry by the Government, and in 
addition unionization has made sub- 
stantial progress and stands to re- 
cord further gains as the years go by. 
These developments, of course, in- 
crease production costs, which must 
be born by the ultimate consumer, and 
they also impair our competitive posi- 
tion in foreign markets and call for 
tariff protection at home. To retain 
and increase as much foreign business 
as possible, the Administration last 
year resorted to a form of subsidy 
for finished cotton products. 

Mill inventories of raw cotton dur- 
ing the first half of the current year 
were reduced from 1.8 million bales at 
the end of last year to 1.1 million by 
the end of June, compared with 972,- 
000 bales for June, 1939. According 
to the trade a similarly satisfactory 
situation prevails today in inventories 
of finished products which have been 
reduced considerably from the still 
high levels at the half year mark. 
Sales have been greatly exceeding 
production especially during the more 
recent weeks and today the ratio of 
unfilled orders to stocks at the mills 
as almost as good as it was at the 
end of September last year after the 
war boom buying. 


DEFENCE INFLUENCE 


Domestic business has been stimu- 
lated by the generally increased pur- 
chasing power of the farmer and the 
industrial worker, the acceleration of 
purchasing of clothing of the armed 
forces, larger need of cotton fabrics 
for all kind of military equipment, and 
the Government’s cotton stamp plan 
in pursuance of its relief program. 
As a result of the rearmament plans, 
demand for industrial cotton is also 
rising. This division usually accounts 
for 40 per cent of the annual out- 
put, the largest single item being tire 
fabrics, which alone take 8 per cent. 

Thus the cotton industry can look 
forward to a healthy volume of busi- 
ness over the next several months, 
with prices having shown a firm ten- 
dency during recent weeks. An ample 
supply of raw cotton is available at 
relatively stable prices, the inventory 
situation has improved, and stocks in 
dealers’ hands are moderate. 

But the same factors that work for 
an increase in activity also harbor the 
dangers typical of this industry. In- 
creased mill activity and a rising price 
trend may again lead to overproduc- 
tion with resultant inventory accumu- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


TEN LOW PRICED 
DIVIDEND PAYERS 


Eminently suitable for the “small” investor, 


this group has an average price of about $13 
a share, and affords an aggregate return of 


nearly 7 per cent. 


he price of a common stock is 

no criterion of its investment 
calibre. Price tends to reflect quality 
in the preferred stock and bond fields, 
but in the sphere of common shares 
so many variables enter into the mar- 
ket’s appraisal that the mere price 
level alone is of no value as a general 
guide. 


SELECTED ISSUES 


A score or more of common issues 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change sell for less than $20 a share, 
although they have been paying divi- 
dends for a decade or more. They are 
showing adequate earnings for divi- 
dend coverage, and promise to go 
right on paying through the years 
ahead. Others do not yet have behind 
them an impressive string of years in 
which payments have been made, but 
have improved their positions suffi- 
ciently to suggest that good records 
are in the process of being established. 

Here is a group of ten such issues. 
Prices range from approximately $6 


to $19 a share, with around $13 the 


average for the list. Considering cur- 
rent money market conditions, yields 
are generous: from 5% per cent to 
over 8% per cent, and a group aver- 
age of nearly 7 per cent. 


DOUBLE APPEAL 


Taken as a whole, the list will con- 
stitute a good “‘small investor’s” port- 
folio—particularly for individuals 
who are more concerned with income 
return than potentialities of market 
appreciation. Possibilities of capital 
gains are not, however, entirely ab- 
sent. In the first place, a number 
of the companies included are in a 
position materially to increase earn- 
ings during the coming several years. 
In the second place, other issues 
whose earnings are characteristically 
stable are affording yields that ap- 
pear out of line with money market 
conditions, and a more normal se- 
curity market should bring about an 
improvement in their prices so as to 
correct this discrepancy. 


TEN LOW PRICED DIVIDEND PAYERS 

Dividends Indicated 

Paid Each Dividend Recent 

Year Since Rate Price Yield 
1934 Addressograph-Multigraph .......... *$0.95 13 7.3% 
1927. American Machine & Foundry....... 0.80 12 6.6 
1.20 19 6.3 
1930 Columbia Broadcasting “A”......... * 135 19 7.1 
+ 1.40 19 7.4 
1925 Norwich Pharmacal................ 1.00 15 6.6 
0.50 9 35 
Brands. 0.40 6 6.7 
0.60 7 8.6 
*Paid so far in 1940 — +Paid in 1939 
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Pullman Co. 


PULLMAN— 


ERSTWHILE BLUE CHIP 


Decline in passenger revenues forces 


greater reliance on car building. 


ike many other industrial enter- 
prises, Pullman Incorporated 
earned a larger profit in 1929 than in 
any other year either before or since. 
In 1937, the best post-depression 
year, earnings amounted to only 70 
per cent of the 1929 record. There 
was another important difference be- 
tween the two years: in 1929 opera- 
tion of Pullman cars provided 53 per 
cent of net before taxes, and manu- 
facturing operations 31 per cent; 
while in 1937 the relative importance 
of these divisions was reversed, with 
59 per cent of earnings coming from 
manufacturing and only 37 per cent 
from the carrier business. Income 
from investments was also lower in 
1937, providing 4 per cent of the 
total instead of 16 per cent. 


EARNINGS DECLINE 


To some extent these comparisons 
are misleading, since car building ac- 


_ tivities in 1937 were unusually profit- 


able, whereas 1929 earnings of this 
division were only so-so—less than 
two-thirds of the 1930 peak, in fact. 
But they serve to emphasize the de- 
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cline, both relatively and absolutely, 
in revenues from operation of sleep- 
ers and parlor cars. One reason for 
this has been the decline in spend- 
ing power of the economic classes 
which formerly accounted for most of 
the traveling, but the principal factor 
has been increasing competition. 

All railroad passenger traffic has 
declined over the past several decades, 
but Pullman travel has suffered even 
more than coach traffic. In 1926, 
Pullman’s busiest year since 1920, the 
company carried 36.1 million revenue 
passengers. Thereafter its traffic de- 


Pullman Progress? 


In 1926, more than 36 million 
revenue passengers were carried 
by The Pullman Company. By 
last year, less than half that num- 
ber were being carried. Air line 
competition is one of the reasons ; 
others are increasing use of pri- 
vate automobiles and of motor bus 
lines, and the vast improvements 
that have been made in the rail- 
roads’ own equipment. 


clined in every year through 1933, 
rallied somewhat through 1937, fell 
off in 1938 and showed a very slight 
gain in 1939. Last year only 15.7 
million passengers were carried, a 
smaller number than in 1932 and a 
decline of 56.6 per cent under 1926 
levels. During the same _ thirteen- 
year period all rail passenger travel 
receded less than 48 per cent. 

One important adverse factor af- 
fecting railroad passenger transporta- 
tion has been the increased use of 
buses and private automobiles. Bus 
travel has probably not cut into Pull- 
man very much, since people affluent 
enough to travel in Pullmans would 
not be likely to use buses to any great 
extent; but the growth in passenger 
car registrations from 19.2 million in 
1926 to an all-time high of 26.2 mil- 
lion last year undoubtedly reflects an 
important restrictive influence. 

The phenomenal increase in owner- 
ship of private planes and in use of 
scheduled air lines has been a direct 
competitive factor for Pullman. In 
1926 the air lines carried 5,782 pas- 
sengers; last year a record was es- 
tablished at the level of 1.7 million. 
During this period air line fares were 
pared from 12 cents a mile to 5.1 
cents, a figure not too far above the 
average cost of Pullman travel of ap- 
proximately 3.6 cents a mile, particu- 
larly when it is considered that the 
air line rate includes meals on long 
trips. 

While the air transport industry 
has been whittling away at the busi- 
ness Pullman used to obtain from the 
wealthier classes, the railroads have 
lessened the incentive for those of 
moderate means to pay for Pullman 
service by introducing new air-condi- 
tioned coaches with individual reclin- 
ing seats at no extra charge. When 
those who must count their pennies 
can travel comfortably in this fashion, 
they are loath to pay some 75 per 
cent more in order to obtain Pull- 
man accommodations. 


CAR BUILDING 


With passenger revenues declining, 
Pullman must show increasing prof- 
its on its car building business in or- 
der to maintain total revenues. This 
it is well equipped to do. The com- 
pany is the world’s largest builder of 
both freight and passenger cars, and 
has consistently obtained a large 
share of the available business. This 
did not prevent the manufacturing di- 
vision from incurring substantial 
losses from 1931 through 1933, when 
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the available business meant only a 
few thousand cars a year for the en- 
tire industry. But good profits have 
been shown since then, and further 
gains are in the offing. 

The decline in carloadings during 
the past decade and the increased 
speed of freight trains has reduced the 
need for freight cars to some extent. 
On the other hand, the number of 
available units has declined sharply. 
Retirements have exceeded installa- 
tions in every year since 1925; the 
cumulative excess of retirements since 
that time amounts to almost 700,000 
cars. Many of those still in use should 
be replaced; at the beginning of this 
year only fourteen per cent were ten 
years old or less, while 42.9 per cent 


were over twenty years old and some- 
what antiquated. 

The stimulation of freight traffic 
over coming months as the national 
defense program exerts an increasing 
effect on our economy may well lead 
to shortages of some types, and will 
most certainly diminish present sur- 
pluses of all kinds of freight cars. As 
railway operating income rises, re- 
placement of existing units which 
have become obsolete will doubtless be 
carried out on an increasing scale, 
with material benefit to Pullman’s 
earning power. 

Early in July the Department of 
Justice filed an anti-trust action 
against the company seeking divorce- 
ment of carrier and manufacturing ac- 


tivities. The allegations made by the 
Government seem rather difficult to 
prove, and while the suit will remain 
a factor of uncertainty until it is set- 
tled, it does not appear to be a major 
adverse development. 

During the days when the trans- 
portation division and investment in- 
come were more important contribu- 
tors to total revenues, the relative 
stability of these two sources of in- 
come qualified the company’s equity 
issue as belonging in the “blue-chip” 
category. But now that the highly 
cyclical car manufacturing division is 
the controlling factor in determining 
earnings, the stock has taken on the 
characteristics of a business cycle 
issue. 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 
FOR AMERICAN SMELTING 


Improvement in domestic demand and prices 
for metals should offset foreign difficulties. 


here are few enterprises in the 

non-ferrous metal industry sub- 
ject to so many divergent factors as 
the American Smelting & Refining 
Company. It mines large quantities 
of copper, lead, zinc, gold and silver ; 
it is one of the world’s largest factors 
in the smelting and refining of these 
metals; it owns substantial interests 
in such important metal fabricators 
as General Cable and Revere Cop- 
per & Brass, and in mining properties 
in the United States, Mexico, Canada, 
Australia, Nicaragua and Saudi Ara- 
bia; its Federated Metals division is 
the largest unit in the scrap metal 
trade. 


FOREIGN REVENUES 


Obviously, a business with so many 
ramifications is unlikely to experi- 
ence peak earnings from each of its 
many interests during any one period. 
The present is no exception. The 
outlook for domestic operations is 
unusually good, but the contributions 
of numerous foreign affiliates to total 
revenues are likely to be hampered 
for some time by conditions beyond 
the control of the management. 

The Mexican situation is one of 
the most obvious examples of such 
difficulties. The radical policies 
pursued in that country since 1937 


have seriously limited the earning 
power of the company’s important 
Mexican gold, silver, lead and zinc 
interests there. These properties con- 
tributed 18 per cent of total income 
in the first two months of 1938 but 
their relative importance has de- 
clined sharply since that time as a 
result of higher taxes and wage costs 
and periodic labor disturbances. 

Other foreign interests have not 
suffered so drastically, but higher 
taxes have had some restrictive ef- 
fect in British Empire countries such 
as Canada, Newfoundland and Au- 
stralia and the decline in the cur- 
rencies of these nations in terms of 
the American dollar will still further 
dilute their contributions to the 
parent company’s earnings. The dis- 
ruption of world metal markets as a 
result of the war has been a far from 
favorable factor. 

It is nevertheless true that Ameri- 
can Smelting’s fortunes are governed 
primarily by the conditions existing 
in the United States, where current 
trends are uniformly constructive. 
Since the company’s custom smelting 
business is more important earnings- 
wise than its mining activities, profits 
depend more on the level of produc- 
tion of metals than on their prices. 
Thus, the recent increases in the quo- 


tations for copper and zinc will be | 
of less relative benefit to Smelters | 


than to strictly mining enterprises, | 


but they will help. 

Copper production during July 
was the largest since monthly statis- 
tics were first compiled in mid-1933 
except for May, 1937 and probably 
one or two of the last five months of 
1939, when monthly figures were 
temporarily discontinued. Output of 
lead and zinc is not at record levels, 
but is not far below them, and the 
same is true of shipments of these 
metals. Thus, with stocks of both 
lead and zine at uncomfortably low 
figures, production will have to be 
stepped up over coming months, to 
the benefit of American Smelting. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE? 


The company earned $2.12 a share 
in the first half of this year, against 
$1.68 a share for the same period of 
1939. The profit for the whole year 
should be close to $5 a share, and at 
present levels of 38, the stock does 
not appear unreasonably valued in 
relation to this expectation. Excess 
profits taxes will not be much of a 
handicap to this enterprise; earnings 
averaged $5.15 a common share from 
1936 through 1939 based on the pres- 
ent capitalization. 
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Institutional investors find difficulty in obtaining 
satisfactory yields on investment funds under 


prevailing conditions. 


But the individual with a 


wider field from which to choose can do much 


better, provided that keen discrimination is used. 


ry he individual investor desirous of 

L chtaining an assured income from 
his capital may follow one of two 
courses under today’s conditions. If 
the main objective is the assurance of 
dollar income regardless of the rate of 
return, then the field of choice must 
be confined to prime grade bonds and 
preferred stocks which are currently 
selling around the best prices ever 
reached. 

Fiscal and banking policies of re- 
cent years have driven interest rates 
to unprecedentedly low levels making 
it difficult for banks and insurance 
companies to invest their funds on a 
lucrative basis. Consequently the in- 
dividual must compete with these in- 
stitutions if he elects to follow such a 
course. But such institutions are 
dealing in dollars; fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of the dollar are of 
little concern. Not so with the in- 
dividual, however. 


DIVIDEND PAYERS? 


An increase in living costs will 
penalize the investor with a fixed in- 
come. To compensate in some meas- 
ure for such increases as may ma- 
terialize, investment policy should 
make allowance for some representa- 
tion in established dividend paying 
equities in a position to make larger 
disbursements in a period of rising 
earnings but yet whose records in- 
dicate ability to maintain payments 
even during periods of adverse busi- 
ness conditions. Furthermore, so far 
as immediate income is concerned, 
there are many bonds and preferred 
stocks ranking below the so-called 
prime grade class which are available 
to afford yields much above those ob- 
tainable from “institutional grade” 
securities and which, if properly se- 
lected and watched, should prove to 
be quite remunerative. 

Thus the second course providing 
for a diversified representation in 
good grade bonds, preferred and divi- 
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dend paying common stocks affords 
the only means of securing a satis- 
factory income return and some as- 
surance of preservation of purchasing 
power in a period of rising costs. And 
safety of principal need not be 
jeopardized. Constant watchfulness is 
essential even in the case of bonds 
bearing the highest investment rating 
today. For such ratings are based 
largely on past history; future de- 
velopments may cause radical changes 
in ratings. 

To meet the requirements of the 
investor seeking reasonable safety and 
an attractive return (in comparison 
with prevailing money rates) a port- 
folio has been devised providing for 
an income of $5,000 from an invest- 
ment of $100,000. About 40 per cent 
of capital has been allocated to good 
investment grade bonds and preferred 
stocks and the balance to a group of 
established dividend paying equities. 
The latter are among the outstanding 


Finfoto 


units in their particular fields and 
have demonstrated ability over a 
long period of years to earn and pay 
liberal dividends. Furthermore, their 
positions in the respective industries 
assure participation in the subsequent 
growth of the country. 


ALL-PURPOSE 


The portfolio can be adapted to 
larger or smaller amounts of capital 
by pro-rating the funds among the 
various issues. After its establish- 
tnent this portfolio cannot be “put 
away and forgotten” in spite of the 
careful selections made at the out- 
set. The individual issues must be 
watched and changes made as dic- 
tated by new developments. 


$5,000 FROM $100,000 

Recent Recent 
Amount Issue Price Value Income 
$5,000 Penn R.R. gen. 4%s 1981............ 98 $4,900 $212.50 
5,000 Southern Kraft Ist 414s 1946......... 102 5,100 212.50 
5,000 Union Pacific 3%4s 1971.............. 97 4,850 175.00 
5,000 Montana Power Ist 334s, 1966...... 102 5,100 187.50 
50 shs. Consumers Power $4.50 pfd.......... 103 5,150 225.00 
50 “ Household Finance 5% pfd.......... 104 5,200 250.00 
50 “ Standard Brands $4.50 pfd........... 107 5,350 225.00 
50 “ Chesapeake & Ohio 4% pfd.......... 96 4,800 200.00 
150 “ American Gas & Electric............ 34 5,250 240.00 
100 G5oemeral Motors 47 4,700 350.00 
39 3,900 200.00 
80 4,800 255.00 
70 “ American Tobacco “B”.............. 76 5,320 350.00 
37 3,700 200.00 
50 “ Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio R.R..... 88 4,400 250.00 
100 “ General American Transportation... 48 4,800 250.00 
$100,010 $5,062.50 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and information regarded as reliable, but 


information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 11, 1940 


Allis-Chalmers _B 

At current levels, around 33, stock 
is attractive for purchase as a cyclical 
speculation (paid and declared so far 
this year, $1). Recent declaration of 
a 50-cent quarterly dividend, com- 
pared with 25 cents in previous 
periods, reflects rising profits for this 
diversified heavy industry unit. First 
half earnings equalled $1.47 a share, 
contrasted with 96 cents in the like 
1939 period, and further gains are in 
prospect. It is understood that book- 
ings are still exceeding billings, thus 
raising backlog of unfilled orders. 
(Also FW, July 31.) 


Atlas Plywood C+ 

Speculative potentialities warrant 
retention of shares, now around 15 
on the N. Y. Curb (paid $1 so far 
this year). As expected, Atlas Ply- 
wood has been benefiting from with- 
drawal of foreign competition in ex- 
port markets. As a result, overseas 
shipments from its U. S. and Cana- 
dian plants—mostly to Africa and 
the Far East—have been well main- 
tained. To date, company has not re- 
ceived Government orders. Thus, 
improvement in earnings is accounted 
for chiefly by increased foreign and 
domestic business. 


Burroughs 

Moderate purchases of shares may 
be undertaken as a speculation in the 
office equipment industry; approx. 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


i insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 


10 


price, 8 (ann. div., 40 cents). Be- 
cause of unsettled conditions abroad, 
Burroughs reported first half results 
on a parent company, rather than 
consolidated, basis. Nevertheless, 
profit of 30 cents a share was in ex- 
cess of the 27 cents shown in the like 
1939 period. In common with the 
remainder of the industry, the show- 
ing reflects sharply improved domes- 
tic demand. This is reflected, for one 
thing, in unfilled domestic orders of 
$4.1 million, as of June 1, compared 
with $3.3 million a year ago. (Also 


FW, Aug. 7.) 


Crane Company C+ 

Retention of shares as a cyclical 
speculation is warranted; approx. 
price, 18. While Crane is not a mu- 
nitions producer, it will most likely 
receive a good total of orders on na- 
tional defense account. This will arise 
from demand for plumbing fixtures 
incident to building new military bar- 
racks, and workers’ homes in areas 
where new armament plants are be- 
ing constructed. In connection with 
moves toward a “two-ocean navy,” 
it is notable that Crane is a leading 
builder of valves and fittings for the 
U. S. Navy. (Also FW, Aug. 21.) 


Federal Motor Truck C 

Existing moderate holdings of 
shares may be continued, purely as a 
radical speculation in the low priced 
group; approx. quotation, 3. So far 


this year, results of this minor truck 
producer have not been encouraging. 
Over remainder of the year, how- 
ever, some improvement is expected. 
With line of vehicles the most com- 
plete in its history, new orders are 
now coming in at a higher rate than 
a year ago and unfinished business is 
rising. The drop in foreign demand 
has been an adverse factor for Fed- 
eral. But this may be offset by Gov- 
ernment orders. 


Gamewell Company Cc 

Prospects for market improvement 
warrant retention of shares, now 
around 19 (paid $1.50 so far this 
year). Although relatively inactive, 
shares have begun to respond to the 
favorable results being reported. In 
the fiscal year ended last May, profit 
rose to the equivalent of $3.06 a 
share. This was the best showing 
since 1931 and compared with 40 
cents in the preceding fiscal period. 
As the world’s largest manufacturer 
of fire alarm, police signal systems, 
etc., company stands to show further 
operating improvement in the current 
fiscal year. 


Lake Shore Mines B 

Other situations offer greater at- 
traction at this time; approx. quota- 
tion, 14 (paid $1.50 so far this year). 
Reflecting curtailment of operations 
to reduce frequency of “rock bursts,” 
company milled some 756,000 tons 


NEW ORDER PEAK FOR Rapidly rising peacetime and 


WESTINGHOUSE 


preparedness activities combined 
to make August the biggest 


month in the history of Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Orders for the period approximated $57.4 million, a gain of 68.8 
per cent over July. Company’s previous peak was October, 1917, when 
incoming volume totaled $50 million. Some $36 million of last month’s 
business represents emergency work for the defense program and was 
therefore taken at a “very moderate” profit. 
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of ore in the June fiscal year, com- 
pared with 899,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding fiscal twelvemonth. Thus, 
net income for the period declined 
to $2.77 a share, from $3.54 a year 


before. 


May Department Stores b+ 
Shares, recently quoted at 47, rep- 
resent one of the more attractive 
situations in the merchandising group 
(ann. div., $3). This well-managed 
department store chain is now in its 
more profitable half of the year and 
prospects are highly favorable. In 
the first six months (to July 31), 
net rose to the equivalent of $1.20 a 
share, from 88 cents a year earlier. 
This promises to send full year re- 
sults above the $3.58 a share shown 
in the 1939-40 fiscal twelvemonth. 


National Gypsum C+ 

Present positions in shares, now 
around 8, may be continued in specu- 
lative lists. Coincident with an- 
nouncement that the Government 
had placed an order for 5 million 
feet of wallboard (costing $180,000), 
company reported that operations in 
its 16 plants were at the highest level 
ever experienced. The upturn re- 
flects the general increase in public 
and private residential building 
throughout the nation, and assures a 
high rate of plant activity for National 
Gypsum until the end of the year. 
(Also FW, July 31.) 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Stock, now around 80, is suitable 
for purchase by those who want bet- 
ter-than-average representation in 
the merchandising group (ann. div., 


$3). In August, as in the preced- 
ing month, Sears again set the sales 
pace for mail order companies. Vol- 
ume gain over a year ago was almost 
22 per cent and represented the best 
year-to-year increase of the current 
fiscal year. Earnings are of course 
benefiting from this trend. But high- 
er taxes will probably slow down the 
rate of improvement. (Also FW, 


July 3.) 


Thatcher Manufacturing C+ 

Longer term competitive factors 
suggest avoidance of shares, at cur- 
rent levels of about 10 (paid and de- 
clared so far this year, 75 cents). 
With a drop in sales plus a slight in- 
crease in costs, first half results of 
this unit declined to 40 cents a share, 
from $1.30 in the corresponding 1939 
interval. Seasonal influences may 
make for some improvement over bal- 
ance of the year. But competition 
from paper containers is increasing— 
thus holding unfavorable longer range 
implications. 


Timken-Detroit Axle B 

Placement of speculative funds in 
shares is warranted; approx. price, 
25 (paid and declared so far this year, 
$2.25). Over the past few months, 
this stock has put on an outstand- 
ing market performance and prices 
are now around the best levels in sev- 
eral years. The answer to all this is 
very clear: Factory output schedules 
are now above 1929 and 1937 record 
levels ; earnings are running at a new 
peak; and dividends have already 
reached a new high point. With it 
all, the outlook is for continued gains. 
(Also FW, May 29.) 


United Carbon B+ 

Yield and appreciation possibilities 
justify purchases of shares, recently 
priced at 52 (ann. div., $3; yield, 
5.7% ). Despite a sharp drop in ex- 
port sales because of the European 
blockade, aggregate volume is being 
sustained by excellent domestic de- 
mand. This, moreover, is taking 
place at higher price levels than for- 
merly. As things now stand, nine 
months’ results should show around 
$3.25 a share, compared with $2.78 in 


the like period of 1939. (Also FW, 
Aug. 14.) 
Willys-Overland D+ 


While decidedly speculative, ex- 
isting small commitments in shares 
may be retained for the time being, 
at current low levels of about 2. Since 
recent introduction of new models for 
1941, sales have been about double 
year-ago levels. While this rate of 
gain is not expected to continue, pros- 
pects point to general progress in the 
current model year. Willys’ fiscal 
year ends this month. Although red 
ink figures are almost sure to pre- 
vail, some sort of earning power may 
be developed next year. 


Zenith Radio C+ 

Now around 14, stock is suitable 
for retention as a long term specula- 
tion (paid $1 so far this year). As 
evidenced by high delivery figures 
for fall, 1941 receivers are meeting 
with favorable response. This was 


reflected in net of $1.32 a share in 
the July quarter, the first period 
of the current fiscal year. In the cor- 
responding quarter a year ago, earn- 
ings amounted to 6 cents a share. 


(Also FW, July 10.) 
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LESSON FROM’ Now that the na- 


THE LAST WAR | tion sees looming 


ahead the possi- 
bility of war, every precaution should 
be taken, while there still remains 
time for preparedness, to prevent the 
major errors and the floundering 
around that occurred in getting ready 
for the war of 1917. 

Fortunately, a guide post has been 
raised for us in a painstakingly pre- 
- pared article appearing in the Septem- 
ber issue of Fortune, describing how 
under President Wilson’s dictation 
the War Industries Board was set up, 
over which complete directional 
power was ultimately conferred upon 
Bernard M. Baruch. 


That review should be placed in the 
hands of every Congressman, Sen- 
ator, and government official who 
has any share in forming our policies 
should we find war unavoidable. The 
story as it runs reveals the many 
difficulties and obstacles that had to 
be contended with and overcome be- 
fore the handling of the war effort 
was coordinated. 

A thorough study of this material 
should help the country to avoid the 
mistakes made in 1917, before the 
outbreak of any hostility instead of 
afterwards. 


OUR TIMID fn contrast to the 
STOCK MARKET ondon market, 

which has _ stood 
up so well under the severe Nazi air 
attacks, our own stock market gives 
a very poor account of itself when- 
ever the war news is not to our liking, 
though we are 3,000 miles removed 
from the so-called blitzkrieg. 

We act as if we were right in the 
vortex of it, and as if it were London 
that was sitting on the side lines ob- 
serving what was going on. 

Our strained nerves have occas- 
sioned some caustic remarks among 


some of the English financial com- 
mentators, who consider it unseem- 
ingly strange that our markets have 
been so laggard in reflecting our en- 
couraging industrial background. 

They could as well say, if they 
spoke their true minds, that if we 
would only watch our own knitting 
they are capable of taking care of 
theirs, without having a mourners’ 
bench drooling over their plight. 

The English display considerably 
more confidence in the final outcome 
of their struggle than we do. They are 
firm in their conviction that they will 
win the Battle of Britain in the end 
despite whatever air attacks the Nazis 
let loose on London or the remainder 
of the island. 

Hitler’s war on nerves is taking a 
greater toll of our nerves than those 
of the average Britisher. 

This evidence of our weakness 
hardly bespeaks well for our grit. If 
it does anything it lends comfort to 
the axis powers, who accept it as a 
sign of the lack of faith of our specu- 
lative markets in the ability of Great 
Britain to hold out until she is strong 
enough to take the offensive. 

Happily, the great body of Ameri- 
can people who live beyond the con- 
fines of the stock market think other- 
wise. They know that the average 
Englishman can take considerable 
punishment, come back for more, and 
then turn around and rout his op- 
ponent. 


GOOD WILL 
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mend the quest of 
the New York Stock 
xchange for a workable program to 
expand the volume of its business. 
The kernel of success in such a plan 
is building up good will among the 
people. Yet good will is a will of 
the wisp. It cannot be lured into the 
net of any planned campaign unless 
the proper bait is found and there 


is back of it a proper psychological 
settting. 

The lack of this incentive is what 
has so far handicapped the Exchange, 
although not for any reasons inherent 
in itself or its methods of operation. 
The cause is beyond its power to con- 
trol and must correct itself before its 
business can be stimulated, for the 
public does not lack confidence in the 
financial market but in the confused 
political and economic outlook. 

Once the hood of uncertainty is 
lifted from the mind of the people 
there could set in a surprising re- 
sponse to any well defined Stock Ex- 
change program to revive public par- 
ticipation in its facilities. 


VOICE ON There is no disputing the 
RADIO fact that among all the 

outstanding public _fig- 
ures of recent years, President Roose- 
velt is endowed with the most melli- 
fluous radio voice. Because of this 
advantage he is credited with exercis- 
ing a superiority over Wendell L. 
Willkie as a compelling vote getter, 
notwithstanding that the latter’s ut- 
terances may appear more forcible 
and logical in print. 

From force of repetition even the 
most golden voice gradually loses the 
power to attract if it is not backed 
with the logic of impelling thought. 
The hare may be more fleet than the 
tortoise, more flashy in his speed— 
but the tortoise, firmer of foot and 
more certain of its objective, in the 
end is usually first to reach his goal. 

So it may turn out to be the case 
between Roosevelt and Willkie, that 
political courage and outspoken, clear- 
ly defined logical discussion of the 
absorbing issues will possess a strong- 
er appeal to the critical judgment of 
the electorate than the well rounded 
metaphorical golden radio voice of 
the Democratic candidate. 
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ENGINEERS PUBLIC SERVICE 
UTILITY BARGAIN 


Despite handicaps, earnings of this holding- 


company system are rising for the sixth succes- 


sive year. Problems and possibilities ahead. 


he Engineers Public Service 

Company was incorporated in 
1925—a time when, in the words of 
one observer, “diversification was a 
virtue.” It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that this organization 
promptly acquired a widely scattered 
set of properties located, among 
other places, in the states of Wash- 
ington, Nebraska, Texas, Louisiana, 
Georgia and Virginia. 

Riding the crest of the boom of the 
‘twenties, Engineers Public Service 
gave all the earmarks of a profitable 
enterprise. From $29.5 million in 
1927, gross revenues mounted to a 
peak of $53 million in 1930. Over 
the same period, consolidated net 
climbed from $2.8 million (or 80 
cents a share), to roughly $7 million 
(or $2.62 a share). It was beginning 
to Jook like one of those “sky’s the 
limit” propositions, and in 1929 the 
stock ran up to around 80—its best 
price in history. 


UTILITY ACT 


The depression, of course, dashed 
the usual water on such hopes. And 
while operations continued to show a 
profit, earnings fell well below pre- 
ferred dividend requirements and red 
ink figures showed up on the common 
in 1933, 1934 and 1935. Following 
the low point for net income in 1934, 
system operations began to recover. 
But just by way of demonstrating that 
this was now a changing utility world, 
the company came face to face with 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. This posed a number of 
problems upon whose solution the fu- 
ture of the system must stand or fall. 

Chief problem naturally centered 
around Section 11 (B) of the Act, 
the famous “death sentence.” In sub- 
stance, this portion of the legislation 
provides for the capital simplification 
and physical integration of public 
utility holding - company systems. 
Time and again, the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, which is charged 
with the administration of the Act, 
had stated its intention to make any 
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necessary changes in a “constructive” 
spirit. Furthermore, it was freely 
admitted that the wording of the law 
was subject to broad interpretation. 
But even at that, it took little imagina- 
tion to see that Engineers Public 
Service, for one, was vulnerable to 
some sort of segregation. 

As things now stand, Engineers 
Public Service Company has already 
presented a plan for compliance with 
the integration provisions of the 
Utility Act. Under this proposal, its 
system would be reconstituted so as 
to consist of a “single integrated pub- 
lic-utility system” plus an additional 
system as provided by the so-called 
A-B-C provisions of Section 11. 

The primary unit—or “heart”—of 
this set-up would be Virginia Electric 
& Power Company. This portion of 
the system contributed almost 50 per 
cent of subsidiary earnings in 1939. 
The other would consist of Gulf 
States Utilities Company, which ac- 
counted for around 38 per cent. In- 
teresting to note is the fact that the 
Virginia properties, in 1939, earned 
some $370,000 more than Engineers’ 
total preferred dividend requirements. 

At the moment, no definite action 
on this plan has been taken by the 
Commission. But in line with a re- 
cent reversal of SEC policy on utility 
integration (FW, June 5), the com- 
pany momentarily expects some clari- 
fication of its status under this seg- 
ment of the utility legislation. 

With respect to the system’s other 
holdings, these will probably have to 
be sold. This, however, is a “bridge” 
that cannot be “crossed” right now. 
It is therefore practically impossible 
to be categorical on this point. It is 
notable, however, that such action is 
unlikely to cause serious loss to Engi- 
neers. This is particularly true of the 
Puget Sound properties. For this in- 
vestment has been generally unprofit- 
able, and even in the 1930 peak year, 
it contributed only 60-65 cents a share 
to consolidated net (which was 
equivalent to $2.62 a share). 

Meanwhile, earnings of Engineers 


Public Service are currently higher 
than at any time since 1931. This 
reflects rising consumption of elec- 
tricity for home use; increasing ac- 
tivity in shipbuilding, chemical and 
textile-producing areas served; and 
interest savings. 

Last year, total operating revenues 
attained a new high, at approximate- 
ly $54.2 million, and net income 
scored its fifth successive increase to 
$5.3 million (or $1.55 a share). Since 
that time, gains have accelerated. For 
twelve months to July 31, last, operat- 
ing revenues were $55.8 million, and 
balance for the common was $5.6 mil- 
lion (or $1.73 a share). As things 
now stand, the system should wind up 
1940 with profits at about that level. 

Aside from “death sentence” uncer- 
tainties, Engineers Public Service 
faces the possibility of changes in con- 
nection with depreciation -charges. 
According to some estimates, intro- 
duction of the “straight line” policy 
recently laid down by the Federal 
Power Commission (in the Safe 
Harbor Water Power case) would 
bring a substantial increase in the de- 
duction for depreciation—thus cutting 
deeply into common earnings. As yet, 
however, the FPC has not taken fur- 
ther action on this point and the whole 
matter remains’ very much in the 
realm of speculation. 

Nevertheless, it is notable that En- 
gineers has steadily increased de- 
preciation charges from $4.6 million 
in 1932, to $6.1 million in 1939. And 
for the twelve months to July 31, this 
deduction was $6.4 million, compared 
with $5.9 million in the like period 
a year before. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS? 


In common with the remainder of 
the industry, the outlook for Engi- 
neers Public Service Company is not 
entirely clear. But the chances are 
that eventual solution of its problems 
will not entail great difficulties. Mean- 
while, earnings promise to continue at 
present satisfactory levels—thus mak- 
ing it possible to strengthen sub- 
sidiary finances and pave the way for 
restoration of common dividends. The 
stock, at current levels of about 9, 
appears at least moderately attractive 
as a low priced speculation in the 
utility group. The three classes of 
preferred stocks (recent prices: $5, 
77; $5.50, 83; $6, 90), all of which 
rank equally, at current levels afford 
yields of approximately 6% per cent, 
a comparatively generous return for 
issues of their quality. 
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view of the Southern Pacific’s 


streamliner, “City of San Francisco,” 
as it crosses Great Salt Lake, Utah— 
an example of how this road is 
keeping its equipment in line with 
the new trend in modern railroading. 


Southern Pacific 


he earnings record of the South- 
ern Pacific thus far in 1940 does 
not make a particularly impressive 
showing. The net loss of the S. P. 
Transportation System excluding sep- 
arately operated affiliated companies 
for the six months ended June 30 
amounted to $3.7 million, as against 
a deficit of a little over $3 million for 
the first half of 1939. For the month 
of July, the net income was only 
$53,151, which compares with about 
$1 million for July of last year. 
The position of the company, how- 
ever, is much more encouraging than 


these figures would seem to indicate. - 


Seasonal factors must be recognized ; 
September and October are the best 
months for this road, and 55 to 60 
per cent of the full year’s net operat- 
ing income is usually realized in the 
last five months of the year. Thus, 
if general conditions are favorable, a 
large first half deficit can easily be 
made good in the last six months. 


FALL PROSPECTS 


Furthermore, the effect of main- 
tenance outlays on operating reports 
should not be overlooked. July was 
the third month in succession in which 
net operating income fell below the 
corresponding month of last year. 
But the decline of $377,000 in oper- 
ating net should be considered in the 
light of the fact that maintenance ex- 
penditures were increased $581,000. 
For the seven-month period, mainte- 
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“SOPAC” 
INTERESTING POSITION 


nance outlays were $2.8 million larger 
than in the like period of 1939. The 
company has been making ready for 
a busy fall season and, despite higher 
transportation expenses, it is ex- 
pected that the record for the full 
year will show a larger coverage of 
fixed charges than that of 1939 (fixed 
charges earned 1.2 times last year). 

There have been several reasons for 
the inability of the Southern Pacific 
to make much progress in recent 
years toward a fully satisfactory earn- 
ings level and a strong financial posi- 
tion, including serious floods in the 
road’s territory which have necessi- 
tated very expensive repairs and re- 
habilitation. One of the main reasons 
why such a small part of the cyclical 
gains in gross revenues has been car- 
ried through to net operating income 
has been the equipment situation. 
Equipment rentals advanced from 
$5.5 million in 1933 to $10.7 million 
in 1937. And in periods of increas- 
ing traffic the company has had to use 
relatively inefficient locomotives, in- 
volving increased expenditures for re- 
pairs and high operating costs. 

This situation has been partly rem- 
edied by new equipment purchases 
beginning in 1936. Over 6,000 freight 
cars and 47 locomotives were pur- 
chased in 1936-37. The acquisitions 
were suspended in 1938 (with the 
exception of some passenger train 
equipment) but were resumed last 
year. Since the beginning of 1940, 


new car and locomotive orders total- 
ing about $12 million have been 
placed. The benefits of these acquisi- 
tions of modern equipment should be 
evident in later operating reports. 


Another development which should 
be helpful to the Southern Pacific’s 
financial position in time is the pol- 
icy of the management—adopted some 
months ago—of curtailing the recur- 
ring losses on unprofitable subsidiaries 
by discontinuing advances. 

These new factors, together with 
indications of good traffic volume for 
some months ahead, suggest possibili- 
ties for intermediate term market ap- 
preciation in some of the company’s 
bonds from current deflated price 
levels. The unsecured 4%s, matur- 
ing from 1969 to 1981, and the Ore- 
gon Lines 4%s are the most actively 
traded issues. (The Oregon Lines 
4s are little better than debentures 
because of impairment of the value of 
the mortgage liens in recent years.) 
These bonds would be in a weak posi- 
tion if the company should finally 
have to reorganize, and Southern Pa- 
cific will not be definitely removed 
from the “borderline” category until 
there has been a substantial further 
improvement in its financial position. 


BONDS ATTRACTIVE? 


On the other hand, substantial pos- 
sibilities for appreciation, assuming 
that long term trends continue in the 
right direction, also exist in the more 
strongly situated bonds, including the 
refunding 4s and the secured 334s. 
In the event that the company should 
encounter unfavorable conditions in 
some later year which would force it 
into reorganization, these bonds would 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Instead of the levelling off that was expected to be seen 
this month, business activity continues to rise to new high 
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levels. But day-to-day fluctuations in stock prices are being 


determined more by war moves than domestic trade 


conditions. 


AFTER A rise of nearly thirteen points in the 
leading industrial stock price average from August 
16 to the first week of September, the stock market 
had become vulnerable to a corrective movement 
merely on the basis of technical considerations 
alone. And it was not surprising that the begin- 
ning of the aerial Battle of London marked the cul- 
mination of the upward trend for the time being. 
Also largely because of technical considerations, 
it may be that the readjustment phase will go some- 
what further before there is witnessed a resumption 
of the underlying trend. 


THERE IS little in the current situation that would 
suggest that the present period of price weakness 
will persist for any great length of time. In the first 
place, the decline has brought out only a compara- 
tively small volume of selling. In the second place, 
general business activity continues on a very high 
level and promises to remain there for a consider- 
able time to come. Furthermore, no great rise in 
stock prices preceded the boom in industrial pro- 
duction, with the result that numerous individual 
stocks are quoted at absurdly low price-earnings 
ratios. These are not the ingredients with which 
prolonged bear markets are made, whatever the 
admitted uncertainties in other directions. 


IT IS obvious that it the stock market were able to 
take its eyes off the actual battle abroad, further 
impressive price improvement would be registered. 
Signs which continue to accumulate suggest that the 
high level of industrial activity is not a matter of 
only ten months or a year, but of a number of years. 
In the field of shipbuilding alone, the Government 
this week awarded contracts totalling over $3.8 
billion—more than was spent by the WPA in the 
fiscal years 1938 and 1939 together! Total defense 
appropriations have already crossed the $13 billion- 
mark, and additional appropriations of similar na- 
ture are expected from the present session of Con- 
gress. In addition to those funds, hundreds of 
millions of their own money will be spent by count- 


less corporations to expand facilities in coming 
months, recently announced plans of just two com- 
panies for such purpose alone accounting for $31 
million. Because of the certainty of so-called "ex- 
cess profits’ taxes this work will not return the same 
rate of net earnings that would be realized under 
more normal conditions, but there will nevertheless 
remain sufficient increases to furnish more than ade- 
quate support for the prevailing level of stock 
prices. 


POLITICAL TRENDS, on the whole, have been mod- 
erately favorable. It is impossible to predict the 
final form of the excess profits tax law, with changes 
being made daily in the draft of the bill, but the 
tendency has been to remove or modify the more 
iniquitous features of the House version. The re- 
sults of the Maine elections, while not conclusive 
as to their national import, at least suggest that 
popular opinion continues to swing toward the side 
of conservatism, and strengthen hopes that follow- 
ing the general elections in November there -will 
be significant changes in the Government's policies 
toward business and finance. The most widely fol- 
lowed polls of public opinion have shown no sig- 
nificant change in recent weeks, indicating that 
neither political party has yet captured the favor 
of a decisive majority of voters, and that thus the 
party most acceptable to the business and _in- 
vestment interests of the country has at least an 
even chance of success in the contest two months 
hence. 


LOW PRICE-EARNINGS ratios and generous yields 
place good income stocks in an advantageous posi- 
tion, and the bulk of the average individual's hold- 
ings should be in this type of issue. Not ‘only do 
income shares occupy a more conservative status 
than the purely business cycle stocks, but the divi- 
dends received therefrom will help investors pay 
the increased personal taxes that are sure to be 
levied in the next year or so. 

—Written September 12; Richard J. Anderson. 
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INCOME BARGAINS AVAILABLE: Investors 
who are primarily seeking income, and are not 
concerned with the transitory fluctuations of the 
stock market, currently face a situation that has 
not often been duplicated in recent years. Despite 
the present high level of business activity, and in- 
dications that these levels will continue to prevail 
for considerable time to come, the average yield 
on 200 common stocks (Moody's index) at the end 
of last month stood at 5.6 per cent. At the end of 
May that figure was 6.! per cent, when prices had 
declined sharply as a result of the German invasion 
of the Low Countries. But during the preceding 
23 months the average yield never rose above 5 
per cent, and during nearly half of that time ruled 
below 4 per cent. The increasingly advantageous 
status of good common stocks for income purposes 
is apparent from the fact that six years ago the 
stock yield average stood at 4.4 per cent, vs. 5.6 
per cent now. In the meantime, the Moody 40- 
industrial bond yield average has declined from 
4.47 per cent to its most recent figure of 3.09 per 
cent. In other words, each $1 invested in common 
stocks at the present time will return 27 per cent 
more income than at this time in 1934, while each 
$1! invested in bonds will bring in 31 per cent less. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT ORDERS SPURT: July wit- 
nessed the beginning of revival in demand for new 
domestic railway equipment, a revival which was 
carried further in August. During the latter month 
65 locomotives were ordered (vs. 5 a year ago); 
orders for freight cars totalled 7,645 (vs. 315), and 
for passenger cars, 102 (vs. none). For the first 
eight months of the year, totals are 301 locomo- 
tives (vs. 161), 24,076 freight cars (vs. 9,392) and 
161 passenger cars (vs. 174). During the final four 
months of last year the equipment makers received 
orders for some 43,000 freight cars, 142 locomo- 
tives and 145 passenger cars, on which work was 
not completed until this year and thus have been 
reflected in 1940 earnings statements. The latter 
are showing material improvement over 1939 fig- 
ures, and the backlog of orders currently being 
built up should help in carrying the improvement 
over into the coming years. In addition to their 
regular lines, of course, the companies in this in- 
dustry have been receiving a significant amount of 
business in connection with the armament program, 
and this should further bolster 1941 results. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


METAL BUYING ACTIVE: Producers’ domestic 
copper sales set a new record on September 5, 
amounting to 115,352 tons, against 67,281 tons for 
the entire month of August. Most of this tonnage 
was sold at || cents a pound, but late in the day 
the quotation was raised to ||!/> cents, the highest 
level since the end of May. Buying was fairly well 
sustained at the new quotation for several days, 
but on September !0 custom smelters lowered 
their offering price to 113 cents, though primary 
producers held to the higher level. Zinc also had 
an active day September 5, the price being raised 
from 6!/ cents a pound to 6.85 cents, St. Louis. 
Sales of this metal during the week ended Septem- 
ber 7 were the largest this year with one excep- 
tion; producers’ backlog of unfilled orders, which 
fell as low as 30,701 tons last February, now stands 
at 77,974 tons, the highest total since these figures 
were first published. The supply situation in zinc, 
already tight, has thus been made still tighter. 
Stocks have declined in each of the past four 
months, from 76,208 tons at the end of April to 
44,670 tons at the end of August. Production will 
have to be increased if there is not to be an actual 
shortage of the metal. 


MERCANTILE INVENTORIES UP: The Federal 
Reserve's index of department store inventories for 
July (the latest available) rose one point from the 
June figure, thus duplicating the May level of 68. 
The July figure was also one point above that for 
the same month of last year. However, the de- 
partment store inventory situation is in better shape 
than it was a year ago (although that was sound 
enough). The reason is, of course, that aggregate 
sales volumes in recent months have been running 
at somewhat higher levels, thus calling for larger 
stocks of goods to be kept on hand. In fact, from 
February to June, the ratio of inventories to sales 
declined steadily from 80 to 73. A slight rise in 
inventories as of the end of July, a month in which 
sales (seasonally adjusted) remained at the same 
level as for June, resulted in the July ratio rising 
to 75. But the FRB's preliminary index of sales for 
August showed one of the sharpest increases on 
record, amounting to nine points and raising the 
index figure to 100 (the index is based on 1923- 
1925100). There is no indication that depart- 
ment store stocks showed anything like a comparable 
expansion last month, and the probabilities are 
that the sales-inventory ratio for August declined 


x 
x 


sharply, perhaps even below the 7! per cent (the 


-record for a considerable number of years) estab- 


lished last December—when the stores found that 
they had not stocked up adequately for the vol- 
ume of business that developed during the holi- 
day buying season. 


SUGAR QUOTAS LOWERED: Sugar quotas for 
1940 have been reduced for the second time by 
the Department of Agriculture. The original quota 
for the current year was fixed at 6,725,100 tons. 
As a result of the curtailment in February and now 
in September, it stands at 6,471,362 tons. The 
stimulating effect of the second reduction upon 
prices was only short lived, and in a week quota- 
tions sagged back to their previous levels upon 
realization by the trade that probable demand 
would remain below the figure set by the Govern- 
ment. The heaviest loser of the additional reduc- 
tion is Cuba, inasmuch as under the law the beet 
sugar producers keep their quota of 1,550,000 tons 
intact. Government representatives, though ap- 
parently desirous of establishing higher prices for 
this commodity, have refrained from making a more 
drastic reduction in the quota, as they admittedly 
fear the possibility of a "squeeze" because of in- 
sufficient supplies. The trade, however, holds a 
different opinion based upon a longer experience 
than that of the government officials. Hence no 
early improvement in the prospects for the sugar 
companies is indicated. 


CEMENT SALES RISE SLOWLY: Shipments of 
portland cement by domestic producers last year 
were the largest since 1931. This is not as favor- 
able as it sounds, however, since consumption was 
distinctly subnormal even in 1937. In the early 
months of the current year, inclement weather was 
a serious restrictive factor; shipments were far be- 
low comparable 1939 levels in January and did not 
exceed 1939 totals until April. No very substantial 
gains were recorded until July despite the British 
blockade of Belgium and Denmark, important 
sources of cement imports in recent years. The 
August total was some I5 per cent ahead of Au- 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call Net 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
U. S. Tobacco 7% non- 
cum. pfd. ($25 par) 45 Not 3.9% 


gust, 1939, shipments. A larger gain had been 
anticipated in view of the blockade, the high level 
of industrial building activity and the increase in 
road building in recent months. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Air Passenger Traffic—Establishes new peak in Au- 
gust for sixth consecutive month. 

Freight Car Orders—Currently at highest point 
since November, 1939. 

Auto Industry—Output advances sharply despite 
Labor Day holiday. 

Durable Goods Industries—Now have best unfilled- 
order backlogs of current year. 


NEUTRAL: 

Electric Output—Declines in week, but figures dis- 
torted by holiday influence. 

Mail Order Companies—Record sharp sales _in- 
creases, but higher taxes cut profits gains. 


NEGATIVE: 

European War—London bombings attain severest 
stage yet. 

Petrcleum Industry—Stocks of all oils continue to 
increase. 


FINANCIAL WORLD STOCKOMETER 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
While not all are of the highest grade, 


backlog. 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ‘73.... 


Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, 55.. 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s, 70.. 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, ‘52... 


FOR PROFIT: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52. . 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 89 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, ‘52. 96 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3'/2s, '52 109 


Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48. 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53....... 


and reasonable yield. 


STOCKS "Price 
Adams-Millis ........... 20 


American Snuff 
Borden Company 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 88 


Chesapeake & Ohio .... 39 
Corn Products .......... 5 
First National Stores..... 42 


portfolio 
they are 
Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
> 5.20% Not 
96 5.20 103'/, 
91 4.94 102!/, 
86 4.65 Not 
109 3.66% 106 
4.49 105!/, 
4.68 102'/ 
3.21 105 
. 106 2.83 102!/2 
. 83 6.02 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


FOR INCOME: 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the ‘Market Outlook" on page 15. 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 


purposes for income. 


American Water Works $6 cum... 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 


Recent 
Price 


98 
96 


Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 


(ex-warrants) 


FOR PROFIT: 


Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 


Current 
Yield 


6.12% 
4.16 


5.62 
5.05 


107'/ 


48\/, 
107 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 


are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 
. 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.. . 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. ‘A’.. 


Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/2% cum. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 


While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 

dends cated — Earnings—— 
1939 Yield 1938 1939 
$1.00 5.0% $3.21 $3.54 
3.25 5.7 3.32 3.03 
1.85 6.2 273.35 723.42 
1.40 7.0 1.51 1.81 
5.00 5.6 
2.50 6.4 2.62 3.49 
3.00 5.9 3.18 3.32 
2.50 5.9 x3.38 x3.34 


6.03% 
4.93 
7.00 
6.17 


100 
Not 
115 

105 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selections of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- 
STOCKS ta 
24 $1.20 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 20 1.50 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 29 2.00 
Melville Shoe .......... 28 ~=2.00 
National Distillers ...... 22 ~=2.00 
Pacific Lighting ........ 39 3.00 
Reynolds Tobacco "B"... 36 2.30 
Union Pacific R.R........ 86 6.00 


Indi- Annual 

cated —Earnings—— 
Yield 1938 1939 
5.0% $1.64 1.90 
7.5 1.99 2.33 
6.8 1.99 2.47 
7.1 1.80 2.65 
9.1 3.85 3.43 
7.6 4.18 3.60 
6.4 2.37 2.56 
6.9 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 
z—12 months ended January 3!, 1939 and 1940. 


general market weakness. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 


The issues listed in this group 


cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Annual 
—— Earnings —— 


Divi- 
stocks 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 33 $1.25 
American Bank Note...... 8 eae 
American Brake Shoe...... 35 1.25 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 25 res 
Amer. Cyanamid "B" ..... 34 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 29 Rats 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 78 1.50 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 29 3.20 
Commercial Solvents ...... 10 ren 
Consolidated Coppermines. 6 0.30 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 28 oe 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 33 1.50 
Glidden Company ....... 14 0.50 


ferred stock. c—Nine months. D—Defiict. x—Fiscal years enced April 30, 1939 and 1940. 
28, 1939, and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 
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1938 1939 
$1.44 $2.09 
DO.35 DO.57 

1.03 2.39 

xD6.15 xD3.40 

0.91 ‘2.07 
DO.23 1.54 
DO.70 5.75 
D0.08 1.04 

3.12 4.09 
DO.11 0.61 
$0.20 ‘$0.57 

1.37 2.80 

3.30 3.73 

zD0.29 21.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 


fied portfolios. 


Naturally, the price changes which have 


occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Annual 
Earnings —— 


stocks vary among the individual 


STOCKS 
Kennecott Copper ....... 28 
Lima Locomotive ........ 22 
26 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 27 


McCrory Stores .......... 15 


Montgomery Ward ....... 40 
National Gypsum ........ 8 
Natl. Malleable & Steel.... 20 
Paraffine Companies ...... 36 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 21 
8 
Standard Brands ........ 6 
Thompson Products ....... 34 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 


issues. 


Divi- 


0.25 


0.47!/2 


1.00 
2.50 


t—Before depletion. }—Fiscal years ended June 30, 1939 and 1940. §—Also paid $1 stock dividend in ($10 par) pre- 


1938 1939 
$2.10  $$3.14 
D3.26 0.64 
yl.42 —-y2.32 
1.01 1.12 
1.48 1.95 
3.50 4.91 
0.49 
D2.87 
$2.80 $3.40 
0.84 2.43 
0.38 
0.62 0.51 
1.33 3.90 
0.59 —-3.02 


y—Fiscal years ended January 
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1939 
$2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
iy 1.25 
0.25 
1.00 

2.25 
1.00 


ENGLAND’S Prime Minister spoke last Wednesday, 
exactly a fortnight after Germany’s Chancellor deliv- 
ered his most recent verbal blow at Britain. Interest- 
ingly enough, the market pattern was different at the 
time each of these speeches was made. In the case of the 
Nazi chief, it will be recalled, prices had been rising 
steadily. And on the day following his address, stocks 
extended their advances in a 1.2 million share day. 
Churchill’s talk, on the other hand, came at a time when 
London was suffering the most severe bombings of the 
war to date. Wall Street was nervous and equity values 
were falling. 


WHILE commendable for its frankness, Churchill’s 
forecast of imminent invasion did not help financial senti- 
ment—but London’s apparent ability to “take it’ with 
chins up did. So on Thursday morning, brokers began 
to take an inventory of the past two weeks. Here is 
what they found: 


IN THE five sessions that began on August 30, stock 
prices advanced consecutively and gained a total of 7.23 
points to close at a high of 134.10 on September 5. Di- 
rectly following, share values began to fall. In the five 
trading days to September 11, consecutive declines 
brought a total loss of 4.74 points. But the drop was 
accomplished on smaller volume than the rise. And as 
things stood on Thursday morning, stocks were still 
some 2% points to the good, as measured by the “aver- 
ages.” 


EARLY last week, one of the country’s largest statis- 
tical organizations came out flatly for a “constructive” 
stock policy. “Common stocks are cheap, measured by 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


the firm declared. 
It was further brought out that share values had “long 
since discounted virtually every conceivable adversity.” 
This organization was careful to note that it was not 


any of the customary yardsticks,” 


forecasting an immediate bull market. But it felt that 
“the time for the patient investor to formulate a con- 
structive long term investment program was at hand.” 


AN APPARENT inconsistency—one almost too good 
to be true—was seen in capital markets last week. With 
stocks going down and the war abroad reaching a new 
high for aerial activity, five new issues were snapped up - 
by the public on Wednesday and quickly went to a 
premium. Total dollar amount of these offerings was 
not impressive. But they represented a wide diversifi- 
cation in the corporate field. Several of them, incidental- 
ly, had the advantage of initial operation of the new law, 
whereby the SEC has the right to speed them through 
registry in less than the former 20-day “incubation” 
period. 


FOR A second time, the N. Y. Stock Exchange has 
decided against extending trading hours. The ques- 
tion will probably disappear for a time now. But the 
proponents of longer hours for the Exchange are rather 
numerous—and vehement. Consequently, if volume fails 
to improve, the issue will probably come up again. 


IF YOU’RE interested in political buttons, here’s one 
for the record: The manager of Secretary Morgenthau’s 
dairy farm is sporting a Willkie button. The dairy farm 
is operated on a “fifty-fifty” basis, but this arrangement 
doesn’t seem to cover political affiliations—Written, 
September 12. 


THE MOST ee STOCKS—WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 10, 1940 


Shares -Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
N. Y. Central Railroad....... 132,700 13 13% +% 
Anaconda Copper ........... 72,500 21% 
ee 63,400 19% 22% +2% 
General Motors ........ _.... 58,800 48% 47 —1% 
Curtise-Wright 55,600 8% 73% 
Boeing Airplane ............. 54,100 153% 1534 + % 
47,500 21% 21% — 
Continental Motors .......... 46,600 3% 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1940 


Shares -Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Int’l. Paper & Power......... 43,100 15% 143% 
Great Northern Ry. pf........ 42, 500 25% 25% 
41,100 761% 76% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 40,000 79% 
Lockheed Aircraft ........... 38,900 27% 27% 
Southern Pacific ........ 36,100 8% 
General Electric ............. 31,700 34% 33% 
Yellow Truck & Coach....... 30,800 1454 ee 
Graham-Paige Motors ... 29,800 ¥6 


% 
Bklyn.-Manhattan Transit.... 28,300 23% 24% 
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Office Equips 


Through a substantial increase in 
its advertising budget, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher will promote its 1941 
line of typewriters and business ma- 
chines in 342 publications—two im- 
proved portables will be among the 
new models. .. . The trend of stream- 
lining office furnishings is reflected in 
the new floor-model ‘“Safe-Kardex 
60” of Remington Rand—for the first 
time a compact business control sys- 
tem, incorporating over 1,200 differ- 
ent records, is presented in a fire- 
proof cabinet no higher than the 
executive’s desk. . . . The “completely 
portable” fluorescent lamp which can 
be attached to any wall or surface is 
the latest “achievement” of Van Dyke 
Industries—a new adjustable joint 
and improved plug-in ballast makes it 
versatile. . .. Latest innovation of the 
Handi-Blott Company is a roller-type 
blotting appliance which contains 
forty separate layers of blotting paper 
—it is said to last as long as 200 
regular blotters and will dry lines up 
to 20 inches in length with one stroke. 
... To solve a typist’s problem of long 
standing, Phillips Process has suc- 
cessfully developed ‘Nev-R-Kurl” 
carbon paper which is not affected by 
heat, cold or humidity—the average 
stenographer likes her hair perma- 
nently waved, but not her carbon 


paper. 


a sets with fronts and backs 
exactly alike will be next 
from this industry—so that listen- 
ers can see and hear both sides? 


Synthetics 


One of the first uses for du Pont’s 


nylon was in making fish line—so it 


is not surprising that the initial ap- 
plication of the new “tempered” nylon 
which is said to be tougher and 
stronger will be for fishing rods... . 
Turning sawdust, the nuisance waste 
of the lumber industry, into hard 
glasslike plastics of many uses is the 
latest achievement of the Forest 
Products Laboratory —the simple 
process of combining chlorine with 
sawdust under heat and process yields 
a synthetic material that can even be 
utilized for electrical insulation. .. . 
Molded plastics continue to invade 
new fields, as evidenced by announce- 
ments of the past week—Pelouze 
Manufacturing is introducing minia- 
ture plastic weighing machines; Ko- 
matic, Inc., has designed a self-clean- 
ing plastic comb; and Dayton Insulat- 


the postage. 
(0 Check 


THE BOOK ALLWALL STREET IS 
CHUCKLING OVER! 


HIS is the book that’s for everyone who 

was ever played with by the market. It’s 
a mine of information—and ammunition— 
for all wives of Wall Streeters and for any- 
body else who has suspected they don’t 
know everything Down There. Read this 
best-seller before your friends tell you 
everything in it. 
FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “Where Are the Customers’ Yachts?” 
Enclosed please find $1.75 in full payment—you will pay 


[] Money Order 


*C.O.D. orders will be sent plus postage of a few cents. 


Send C.O.D.* 


ing Molding Company, plastic discs 
and cue heads for shuffleboard games. 
. . . Strange are the raw materials 
that are now being used to produce 
quite different synthetic products, as 
culled from recent reports—silk is 
being made from soya beans, yeast 
from wood pulp, glue from potatoes, 
gasoline from marsh gas, rubber from 
turpentine and wine from milk. 


Packaging Parade 


The “St. Joseph Aspirin’ of 
Plough, Inc., will next be packed in 
“snap-open” tins, the first improve- 
ment in aspirin containers in years— 
slight pressure on the lid of the box 
causes it to fly open. ... Next in 
wrappers for sticky candy is a trans- 
parent sheet material with a moisture- 
proof coating—these wrappers, made 
by a du Pont process, are said to be 
easy to peel off of carmels, kisses and 
lolly-pops. ... The new comb-dip 
glass container for the wave-set of the 
F. W. Fitch Company features a long 
narrow slot in the neck—the bottle 
is so styled that a wide comb may 
be dipped and withdrawn without 
dripping. . . . Cigar lighters have been 
hidden in many types of containers 
but Albright Electric is coming out 
with a new variation—this “flame” 
lighter is housed in a_thin-model 
watch case. ... The perfume industry 
is beginning to reflect the influence of 
war in its selection of containers—the 
new “Cologne Trumpet” of Parfums 
Charbert, Inc., is packed in a bottle 
shaped like a bugle, trimmed with a 
brass handle and mouth piece and 
embelished with red-white-and-blue 
trappings. 


Promotional!s 


Wrigley is testing milk bottles as 
an advertising medium for chewing 
gum—a slip-over collar carries this 
message: “Here are two aids to 
bright strong teeth, wholesome fresh 
milk and delicious Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint Gum.” . . . The idea of a Na- 
tional Shoe Check-Up Week, in- 
augurated by the National Leather 
& Shoe Finders Association, ap- 
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parently started a cycle—the Spring- 
Air Company has just announced a 
Mattress Check-Up Time to start on 
September 23. . . . The longest elec- 
tric sign in New York will be erected 
by Pepsi-Cola atop its Long Island 
City plant—fashioned in red and blue 
Neon, the sign will be 200 feet long 
and 65 feet high. . . . Eddie Cantor, 
who will star on the Bristol-Myers 
radio program this fall, starts his 
drug store career at the top—he will 
be one of the leading speakers at 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists’ annual convention in New 
York at the end of this month... . 
Atlantic Refining claims the largest 
representation of American colleges 
in its football broadcasts for the 
approaching season—games of 112 
different schools will be sponsored 
this year. . . . Hollywood has been 
noted for all kinds of publicity stunts 
to promote its features, but the latest 
“accomplishment” of Warner Bros. 
Pictures tops them all—the longest 
non-stop kiss in motion picture his- 
tory, lasting exactly 56.2 seconds by 
stop-watch, was shot in the fadeout 
scene of “Honeymoon for Three,” 
and beats the previous record of 49 
seconds flat made in ““The Sea Beast”’ 
during the old silent film days. 


Christenings 


The new lower-priced “Gold Seal” 
rug of Congoleum-Nairn will be fea- 
tured as the “Superwear.”...A 
light-weight portable ironer has been 
added to the “Hotpoint” line of Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance under 
the name “Priscillaette.” .. . All 
stockings of Gotham Silk Hosiery 
that are checked from raw fiber to 
finished product by the Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau will be sold under the 
“(Quality Tested” label... . Raw cane 
sugar from which the impurities have 
heen removed is now being packed in 
one-pound containers by National 
Sugar Refining under the title of 
‘Jack Frost Grans.” . . . Leather belt- 
ing, featuring a high coefficient of ad- 
hesion and a treaded surface to reduce 
friction, will be offered by E. F. 
Houghton & Company as “Okay.”’... 
A product designed to give more 
clarity and tenderness to the gumdrop 
type of confection has been dubbed 
“Carojel” by Stein, Hall & Company. 
... A group of ex-servicemen em- 
ployed by Warner Bros. Pictures 
have organized themselves as a de- 
fense unit under the appropriate two- 
way name of ‘“Warvets.” 
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Odds & Ends 


The smallest yet in fluorescent tube 
lights, this one having the thickness 
of a man’s finger, has been perfected 
by Westinghouse Electric—it will 
first be used in Pullman berths, but 
can also be utilized for air transport 
cabins, bedlamps medicine chests, etc. 
... A rubberized sweatband for men’s 
hats will soon be introduced by U. S. 
Rubber—hats so equipped would be 
adjustable for any head size, thus 
making it unnecessary for the retail 
hatter to maintain a large assortment 
of sizes... . A process for making 
spring wire by direct electric re- 
sistance has been perfected by Jones 
& Laughlin—in contrast with the con- 
ventional method of tempering wire 
by immersion in molten baths, the 
new process calls for heating the wire 
in much the same way as the coils in 
an electric toaster. . . . With the idea 
of attaining standardization in colors 
Devoe & Raynolds will soon offer 
‘Devoe Standard Barn Paint’”— 
farmers will be able to buy the prod- 
uct at a lower price but their choice 
will be limited to one brilliant shade 
of red only. 


STREET NEWS 


Concluded from page 2 


_ financial district, feeling that in these 


days of dull security markets many a 
young bond salesman or customers’ 
man will be attracted not only by the 
immediate pay of $114 a month to 
successful candidates, but also the 
$205 per month received upon com- 
pletion of their training period of 
from eight months to a year. Ap- 
plicants must be U. S. citizens, col- 
lege graduates, between 20 and 27 
years of age, unmarried, and able to 
pass physical and psychological ex- 
aminations. Qualified men can write 
Commander Rice at Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

x * 

H. Albert Ascher, recently retired 
as a partner in R. W. Pressprich & 
Company, has been elected a vice 
president of Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
Inc. Mr. Ascher has been active for 
many years in the municipal bond 
business and is chairman of the Mu- 
nicipal Securities Committee, New 
York group of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, as well 
as a former vice president of the Mu- 
nicipal Bond Club of New York. 


G. Harvey Wright, Smyrna, Del. 


To Owners— 
Executives of 
Industrial 
Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is 
in position to negotiate additional 
substantial capital requirements 
for such businesses that can show 
a record of able management, in- 
creasing markets and _ earnings, 
and enjoy a high rating in their 
respective fields. Communications 
will be held in strictest confidence 
by our client. Address Box 32, 
c/o Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., Advertising, 131 Cedar St., 
New York, N. Y. 


The Price Ranger 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume. 


Each sheet 84 by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six-months arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


REAL ESTATE 


FARMS AND ACREAGE 


DELAWARE 


Private homes. Send for list. 


FOR SALE 4 large dairy farms. Present owner 
paid $50,000 for two. Will take $45,000 for all 
Taxes low. 100 other 


HOUSES 


MARYLAND 


FOR SALE—In one of best Maryland suburbs 
of Washington, D. C., 9 


price $19,500. Mrs. R. B. Robbins, 175 Harwood 
ve., N. Tarrytown, N. Y., or see your own 
broker. 
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A Ithough hesitancy in the stock 
market had its counterpart in 
irregularity in the more speculative 
divisions of the bond list, there were 
fairly numerous instances of advances 
of several points in lower grade rails 
and utilities and in specialties such as 
Warren Brothers 6s. High grade in- 
dustrials and utilities were strong 
early in the week, a number of large 
fractional gains being recorded in 
prime obligations. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK REF. 4s 


In view of indications of a moder- 
ate turn for the better in the pros- 
pects of the Bangor & Aroostook, the 
road’s refunding 4s, 1951, appear 
fairly well liquidated at current prices 
around 60, and retention of holdings 
is advised. July and August are sea- 
sonally poor months for the “potato 
road,” but the deficit for that period 
was materially smaller than in 1939, 
largely because of gains in pulpwood 
traffic. The new potato crop, which 
will soon begin to move to the mar- 
kets, is substantially larger than that 
of last year and the traffic outlook for 
the main revenue producer appears 
reasonably favorable in other respects. 
It seems likely that the report for the 
full year—despite the decline in the 
first half—will show fixed charges 
earned by a margin somewhat greater 


than the 1.28 times coverage reported 
in 1939. 


I.R.T—MANHATTAN 


The time limit for exchange of se- 
curities of Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit and Manhattan Railway under the 
New York City transit unification 
plan has been extended from Septem- 
ber 12 to September 26. Comptroller 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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McGoldrick has stated that no fur- 
ther extensions will be granted. After 
September 26, holders of I.R.T. and 
Manhattan Railway bonds will no 
longer be able to obtain the exchanges 
of securities now available, but will 
have to accept a cash settlement of 
lower value. 


A. T. & T. 54s 


Although there have been rumors 
that American Tel. & Tel. might an- 
ticipate a 1941 call of the 514 per cent 
bonds, due 1943, by floating a new 
issue in the not distant future, it ap- 
pears very doubtful that such a course 
would be regarded as practical by the 
officials of the company. The re- 
demption price does not drop from 
110 to 100 until after next May 1, 
and the bonds can be called only on 
an interest date. Consequently, if a 
call were to be anticipated, the com- 
pany would be faced with duplicated 
interest payments until November 1, 
1941. There is no immediate incen- 
tive for holders of the 5%s to change 
their positions, particularly since it is 
possible that more advantageous re- 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Amore the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 


the following compilation. 


tration period. 


Issue: Offering 


Cramp Shipbuilding Company 199,029 shs. $5 par com. 


Inter-Mountain Telephone 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day regis- 


17,340 shs. $10 par com. 
71,500 vtec for $1 par com. 


Underwriters Date Due 
Probably Harriman Ripley Sept. 19 


Alex. Brown & Sons Sept. 16 


Mason-Hagan, Inc. 


Sept. 17 


investment Opportunities may be 
available within the next twelve 
months. However, it may be pointed 


‘out that, at present prices around 


1054, the net yield to the nearest call 
date (at a call price of 100) is nomi- 
nal, and that the tendency of the 
bonds to sell closer to par will prob- 
ably be maintained as the time for the 
change in the redemption price draws 
nearer. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


In contrast with the performance 
of other markets, municipal bond 
prices have recently reached a new 
record high, as evidenced by several 
municipal bond indexes and the mar- 
ket position of individual issues. 
Among the reasons for this excep- 
tional performance are the small posi- 
tions carried by dealers (new offer- 
ings have not been large in most of 
the recent weeks), institutional de- 
mand and the incentive for purchases 
by wealthy individuals arising from 
the portents of heavier income taxes. 
The defense program makes huge 
deficits a certainty for the next year 
or two, at least, and a sharp rise in 
income taxes appears inevitable soon- 
er or later. Municipal bonds, being 
fully tax exempt, acquire increasing 
attraction for investors of large means 
with any increase in tax rates, espe- 
cially in the surtax brackets. 


WOODWARD IRON 2ND 5s 


The retirement of Woodward Iron 
Company second mortgage converti- 
ble 5 per cent income bonds is pro- 
ceeding so rapidly that holders of this 
issue should be alert to protect the 
value of the conversion privilege. 
Originally issued in an amount of 
slightly more than $7 million, the in- 
come bonds have been _ reduced 
through retirements and conversions 
to an outstanding total of less than 
$1 million. All of the remaining in- 
come 5s have been called for redemp- 
tion on December 2, 1940, at par. 

Since the bonds are convertible into 
common stock at the rate of 40 shares 
for each $1,000 principal amount, 
and as the stock has recently been 
quoted above 25, they command a 
fairly substantial premium. The con- 
version privilege will expire Novem- 
ber 22. From now on the income 5s 
will be essentially a short term specu- 
lation upon the market action of 
Woodward Iron common prior to 
November 22, with the qualification 
that the call assures the holder of not 
less than par. 
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BEST BUYS NOW? 


Continued from page 4 


The current price of this stock is 
much higher in relation to the aver- 
age earnings of the base period (about 
$2 per share) than in the case of 
Niles-Bement-Pond, but it is more 
conservative than the ratios for air- 
craft manufacturing stocks with the 
exception of strongly situated 
minority (notably United Aircraft). 
Some of the war beneficiaries, such 
as the rail equipments, will have sub- 
stantial excess profits tax exemptions 
because of heavy capital investment 
(assuming that the optional basis is 
retained in the final measure). But 
these considerations show the need for 
discrimination with respect to arma- 
ment industry equities which are 
showing large increases in earnings 


in 1940. 
OTHER FACTORS 


There are other factors to be con- 
sidered, as a comparison of two ac- 
tively traded stocks—quoted recently 
in the same price range—will show. 
One is a specialized machine tool 
manufacturer whose business former- 
ly was largely with the automobile 
and railroad industries. Consequent- 
ly, its business was highly cyclical in 
character. The company makes no 
special purpose machinery for war in- 
dustries but produces highly efficient 
general purpose machines which are 
in demand for aircraft plants and 
other defense industries. In recent 
months, both foreign and domestic or- 
ders have come in rapidly and earn- 
ings have made a sensational spurt. 
For the first half of 1940, net income 
was in excess of $4 per share, which 
compares with about $1 per share 
for the full year 1939 and a four- 
year average of approximately $1.65. 

The current price of this stock is 
no higher in relation to four-year 
average earnings than that of Sperry, 
and it is probably entitled to sell at a 
higher market valuation even if 50 
per cent of the 1940 earnings in- 
crease (over the base period average ) 
is to be taken by the U. S. Treasury 
in excess profits taxes. But let us 
consider this company’s position in 
comparison with that of a broadly 
diversified manufacturing concern 
which has facilities for the production 
of electrical equipment, turbines, 
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undersigne 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


September 11, 1940. 


Stern, Wampler & Co. Inc. 


$6,000,000 
Western Auto Supply Company 


FIFTEEN-YEAR 344% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES 
due September 1, 1955 


PRICE 9914% 
Plus Accrued Interest from September 1, 1940 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt 


Johnson, Lane, Space and Gis Inc. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of these Debentures. The offering is 
made only by the Prospectus. 


Copies of - Pros ep may be obtained only from such of the 
as may legally offer such Debentures under 
applicable securities laws. 


Stern Brothers & Co. 


pumps, tractors and a wide variety of 
heavy industrial machinery. Average 
earnings for the base period were over 
$2.50 per share; the highest single 
year’s earnings (1937) were $4.40 
per share against $3.20 per share for 
the machine tool company. These 
figures give some indication of earn- 
ings potentialities in non-armament 
business. 

Furthermore, because of plant ca- 
pacity limitations, the machine tool 
company will require additional capi- 
tal investments in order to expand 
business beyond current high volume. 
As the defense program develops, ad- 
ditional machine tool orders will be 
placed, but the profitability of this 
business will depend upon the amor- 
tization provisions of the new legis- 
lation and other factors. On the 
other hand, a large manufacturing 
company with diversified lines in both 
peacetime and defense industries is 
likely to have more existing plant ca- 
pacity for additional business, and 
also greater scope for expansion of 
earnings from current levels. The 
concern referred to above showed a 
good gain in the first half (about 50 
per cent over 1939) but the recent 
rate of earnings has been much less 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 

Issue Amount Date 
Alabama Power Co. 1st A 5s, 

$2,397,000 Mar. 1,'41 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

990,000 Oct. 1,’40 
Brooke (E. & G.) Iron Co. . 

27,500 Oct. 1,740 
Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc. 

Canadian Pacific on Co. 

coll, tr. 3%s, 1941 ....... Entire Oct. 1,40 
Consumers Water ag 6s, 1946 500,000 Oct. 1,40 
Water Co. 5%s, 

350,000 Oct. 1,740 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ine. 

360,000 Oct. 1,°40 
Delaware Electric Power Co. 

200,000 Oct. 1,°40 
Dravo Corp. 6s, 1950........ 90,000 Oct. 1,740 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 

Ry. Co. Ist 3%s, 1962.... 600,000 Oct. 1,’40 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

1,500,000 Oct. 1,'40 
Houston Gas Co. Ist & 

coll. tr. 6s, 1943 and 

conv. Entire Oct. 1,’40 
Inland Telephone Co. lst A 

Entire Oct. 1,’40 
Iowa Electric Light & Power < 

Ce itt © Te, Entire Sep. 1,’41 
Iowa Electric Light - Power 

Co. Ist D 4%s, 1955...... Entire Oct. 28,40 
Iowa Electric Light & Power 

Co: B Ge, 1008 2 Entire Dec. 1,'40 
& Lux, Pang Ist 6s, 

Noblesvilic Heat, Light & 

Power Co. Ist 6%s, 1947.. Entire July 1,40 
Northwestern Public Service 

Quincy Market Cold Storage 

& Warehouse Co. T Wharf 

Falls Power Co. Ist 

4s, 1945 and gen. 4s, 

Entire Oct. 1,740 
Saenger Theatre (Mobile) Ist 

96,000 Oct. 1,°40 
Saenger Theatre (New Or- 

leans) Ist 6%s, 1945...... 228,000 Oct. 1,’40 
United States Printing 

Lithograph Co. 6s, 1950... Entire Oct. 1,740 
Wadsworth Building (Cedar- 

Williams Street Corp.) 

(N. Y.) Ist 6s, 1953...... Entire Oct. 1,'40 
Woodward Iron Co., Inc. 2nd 

cum. ine. 5s, 1962 ....... Entire Dec. 2,’40 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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Convertible Preferreds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part 3) 


(Prices: Pfd. and Com.) CONVERSION FEATURE 


Pure O0i15% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 4.5 shares of common on or 
(Pfd., 81; Com., 8) before October 1, 1940; into 4 shares through October 
1, 1942; and into 3% shares through October 1, 1947. 


Radio Corporation $3,50 ist (no par) cumulative, convertible into 5 shares 
(Pfd., 59; Com., 5) of common. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum 6% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 8 shares of 
(Pfd., 36; Com., 3) common stock for 8 years. 


Rayonier, Ine. $2 (par $25) cumulative, convertible into common share for 
(Pfd., 30; Com., 17) share through August 1, 1942 or tenth day prior to 
redemption. 


Republic Steel 6% prior (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pr. Pfd., 80; Com., 18) common. 


Republic Steel 6% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into % of a share of 
(Pfd., 94; Com., 18) common to May 1, 1942; thereafter into 0.5714 shares. 


Revere Copper & Brass $4 Class “A” (par $10) (cumulative if dividend earned 
(“‘A” Pfd., 21; Com. 10) twice), convertible into 2 shares of common. 


Reynolds Metals 5%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 3.1 shares of 
(Pfd., 80; Com., 12) common. 


Rustless Iron & Steel $2.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pfd., 43; Com., 12) common through February 28, 1941; thereafter into 
1% shares through February 28, 1943, when conversion 

expires. 


Sharon Steel $5 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of common 
(Pfd., 51; Com., 11) through May 1, 1942; into 2.22 shares through May 
1, 1946; into 2 shares to May 1, 1951. 


Sharp & Dohme $3.50 Ser. “A” (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 45; Com., 4) of common. 


Spiegel, Ine. $4.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 26/7 shares of com- 
(Pfd., 55; Com., 8) mon through March 15, 1943; into 2% shares through 
March 15, 1947. 


Thatcher Manufacturing $3.60 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 40; Com., 10) share for share. 


Thermoid Co. $3 (par $10) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of common 
(Pfd., 28; Com., 4) through fifth day prior to redemption. 


Tide Water Associated Oil $4.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 3% 
(Pfd., 89; Com., 10) shares of common through Jan. 1, 1942; into 26/7 
shares to July 1, 1944; into 2% shares to Jan. 1, 1947. 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film $1.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 16; Com., 6) shares of common. 


United Biscuit 7% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of ecom- 
(Pfd., 112; Com., 14) mon. 


U. S. Distributing 7% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 4 shares of 
(Pfd., 9; Com., %) common. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery 54%2% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 2% 
(Pfd., 27; Com., 4) shares of common through June 30, 1941; thereafter 
into 2 shares. 


U. S. Leather $4 Class “A” (no par) non-cumulative, participating, convertible 
ic. “A”,.8: &) into common share for share. 


United Stockyards $0.7@ (no par) cumulative, convertible into common share 
7; Com., 2) for share. 


United Stores $6 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common share for 
(Pfd., 48; Com., %) share through redemption date. 


United Stores $4.20 Class “A” (no par) (cumulative if earned), convertible 
(Cl. “A’’, 144; Com., %) into common share for share through redemption date. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift $4 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 60; Com., 18) share for share. 


Western Maryland 4% 2nd (par $100) non-cumulative, convertible into com- 
(Pfd., 6; Com., 3) mon share for share. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products 5% (par $30) cumulative, convertible into 9/10 
(Pfd., 34; Com., 34) of a share of common through Sept. 1, 1942: into 8/10 
of a share through Sept. 1, 1944; into 7/10 of a share 
through Sept. 1, 1946; into 6/10 of a share through 

Sept. 1, 1948; thereafter into % of a share. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 54%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 97; Com., 70) share for share. ; 


Wheeling Steel $5 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 114 shares of 
(Pfd., 71; Com., 24) common through July 1, 1948; thereafter into 14 
shares through July 1, 1947. 


Willys-Overland 6% (par $10) cumulative, convertible into 11%4 shares of com- 
(Pfd., 4; Com., 2) mon through Dec. 31, 1941; thereafter into 14 shares 
through Dec. 31, 1946; thereafter share for share 

through Dec. 31, 1951. If called for redemption, con- 

version privilege continues through redemption date. 


Worthington Pump 4%% prior (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 49; Com., 20) shares of common through Sept. 1, 1943; thereafter 
share for share. 


CORRECTION: The digest on American Investment 5% preferred, appearing 
in part one of this series of tabulations (FW, Sept. 4), should have stated 
that the preferred is convertible into 3% shares of common, instead of 
the figure shown. 
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spectacular than that of many of the 
early beneficiaries of war orders and 
domestic armament business. Net 
profits for 1940 will -be good, but 
considerably below the 1937 high. 

However, the company is in line 
for large orders for turbines, elec- 
trical equipment and machinery aris- 
ing from the armament program, al- 
though profits from this business will 
probably not bulk large until 1941. 
Thus, both from the viewpoint of the 
general business cycle and special de- 
fense spending influences, the profits 
of the diversified manufacturer may 
well be considerably farther away 
from the “ceiling” than those of some 
of the specialized war beneficiaries 
which are already reporting record 
earnings (no allowance made for 
prospective excess profits taxes ). 

Thus there are two points to con- 
sider in purchasing industrial equi- 
ties: (1) position of the stock in rela- 
tion to probable excess profits tax 
liabilities; (2) price of the stock in 
relation to earnings (four-year aver- 
age, current and prospective) and to 
demonstrated earning power under 
reasonably prosperous general busi- 
ness conditions. A stock favorably 
situated in respect to (1), and not 
overvalued on the basis of factors out- 
lined in (2) may be regarded as being 
among the “best buys” under prevail- 
ing and prospective conditions. Rela- 
tively few can be found among the 
companies which are booming because 
of foreign or domestic war orders. 
But there are many which qualify 
either for attractive yield or apprecia- 
tion possibilities, on the basis estab- 
lished above, in industries which are 
either not directly affected by the war 
or which have yet to obtain any large 
amount of business arising from war 
influences. 


CANADA HAS BIGGEST 
PLYWOOD PLANT 


B= plywood plant in the world 
is in Canada, and it was created 
by Harvey R. Macmillan, who is war- 
time timber controller for the Do- 
minion. 


U. S. LEADS IN 
RAILWAY MILEAGE 


t the beginning of 1939, there 

were 236,842 miles of railroad 
in the United States. This is about 
10 times more than Great Britain, 
No. 2 country in world railway mile- 
age. 
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a is made to the August 
21 and September 4 issues. 
The “third upward phase” has ap- 


parently been completed. The ex- 
pected increase in volume has also 
occurred. September 5 was the first 
million share day since June 28. The 
influence of the bullish volume of the 
first week of July, 1938, in ratio to 
the first week of September, 1939, 
was reflected in the 14-point run-up 
of the past three weeks. The volume 
of the second week of September, 
1939, also has incidence at this time; 
the nature of this volume is still in- 
determinate as clearly bullish or bear- 
ish, as this is the first time during 
this 12-months’ period that it has 
been a measurable factor ; certain rea- 
sons suggest, however, that it is a 
negative force. 

On September 5 the industrial 
averages reached 134.54. This was 
89 days from the 110.61 bottom of 
May 21. The count from the Janu- 
ary bottom of 143 to the 152.09 top 
of last April was also 89 days. The 
movement retraced 57.9 per cent of 
the ground lost in April-May. This 
compares with the normal 60 per cent 
for a full correction of the previous 
movement. September 5 thus appears 
to be established as the climax of the 
rally. While the movement actually 


entered the range of the moving aver- 
age curves, the broad trend continues 
to point downward. As pointed out, 
in the previous article, “in a cyclically 
declining market, rallies tend to meet 
increased offerings in the vicinity of 
the curve.” 

Again September seems to be liv- 
ing up to its historic reputation for 
bearish frequency. Its record of end- 


ing bull markets and cyclical rallies’ 


may be even greater than that of 
March and April. In this case, Sep- 
tember 5 is regarded for the time be- 
ing as the peak of an intermediate 
cycle measured from the April top. 
The weakness displayed on Septem- 
ber 9 may be confirmation that the 
market has entered the ‘“valleying 
out” phase, but the large gap then is 
not necessarily a “break-away” gap. 

While the short term implications 
are apparently bearish for the indus- 
trial averages, a highly bullish pat- 
tern (dependent upon subsequent de- 
velopments) may be in process of 
formation. The evidence suggests 
completion of the downward phase by 
early October, when time sequences, 
volume ratios, price percentages and 
even the moving average curves have 
favorable possibilities for the major 
trend itself —Written September 11, 
1940, W. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as 
indications of THE FINANCIAL Wor.p’s opinion on the stock market. 
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Note: The above chart includes Weekly Range of the Industrial Average; Moving Average 
Trends with two-weeks' lead; Time Sequencies and Channel Lines. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 


whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a_ single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
2! West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed and 
accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS- 


Containing record of operations of 30 chain 
store companies and other information of 
interest to investors. 


HOW TO BE A LIFE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for any- 
one seeking employment which offers a 
future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this subject. 
Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock (Par Value 
$3.00 Per Share) available upon request. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature explains 
home air conditioning—how it affects the 
health, comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present home 
owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; economy 
in operation; lasting home values; guaran- 
teed protection. A most valuable booklet 
for anyone owning a home or expecting to 
remodel or build one. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating original 
signed etchings and lithographs of 62 lead- 
ing American artists, priced at only $5 
each. Also included are 125 illustrations 
and exciting biographical data. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features and specifications unobtainable from 
any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


Catalog describing a lighting system, using 
standard Mazda Bulbs, designed to protect 
eyes by eliminating glare. Lamps for every 
reading, writing and working need in the 
home, office and industry. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


PLANNING FOR INCOME 

AT 55, 60 OR 65 

Tells of more than 75 interesting ways to 
enjoy your “vacation years’ when they 
arrive. 

COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 

This booklet brings you the facts about a 


great advance in low-cost, warm-air heating 
for homes. For home owners only. 
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American Woolen Company 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 -|_ Earnings and Price Range (WY) 
Incorporated: 1916, Massachusetts. General 25 

office: Springfield, Mass. N. Y. Office: 20 
225 Fourth Avenue. Annual meeting: Fourth 15 
Tuesday in March at Springfield, Mass. 10 
Preferred, 10.150; common, 9,677. LI 
Capitalization: Funded debt 185 


(mortgage payable) ........... $1,100,000 sss, 
OEFICIT PER SHARE 30 


*Preferred stock 7% cum. 
1932 °33 °34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


PRICE RANGE 


350,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 400,000 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: The largest domestic manufacturer of woolens 
and worsteds; does about 15% of total domestic business in 
these goods, which are mostly trade-marked “Ram’s Head.” 
More than half of output is taken by manufacturers of men’s 
clothing, one-eighth goes into women’s wear and the re- 
mainder is represented by yarns, blankets and upholstery. 

Management: Present management installed in 1936. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital June 
30, 1940, $33.2 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.6-to-1. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Varying common payments 1916- 
24; none since. Regular preferred dividends 1900-26; sus- 
pended in 1927. Paid against accumulations in 1934, 1936-37, 
and 1940. Arrears as of June 30, 1940, $80.25 a share. : 

Outlook: Operations are heavily dependent upon cyclical 
changes in business activity. Profits, at the same time, are 
importantly affected by inventory adjustments. 

Comment: Preferred is highly speculative. Common occu- 
pies a weak statistical position. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year Periods ended: June 30 Year’s Total Price Range 
1932. D$20.60 D$4.80 D$25.40 — 1% 
D3.00 13.6 10.64 17 — 3% 
D4.96 D15.68 D20.64 17%— 7 
D2.10 2.2 0.15 16%— 4 
D0.61 D1.27 D1.88 114%— 7% 
errr 5.13 D16.29 D11.16 14%— 3% 
D15.00 D3.50 D18.50 73%— 3% 
D2.17 1.82 D0.35 3 


D—Deficit. *To September 11, 1940. 


J. 1. Case Company 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 
Incorporated: 1880, Wisconsin. Office: 700 160} 
State Street, Racine, Wis. Annual meeting: 120 
First Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 80 
holders (December 31, 1939): Preferred, : b> 
1,465; common, 2,214. 0 | Fiscal year ends Oct. 3! 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None CANNED FER — $10 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. a 0 

oc 101.825 shs $10 
Common stock ($100 par)....... 192,410 shs DEFICIT PER SHAR —I§20 


1932 "33 °34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Non-callable. 


Business: Originally concentrated on threshing machine 
production, but now makes a full line of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, with harvesters and tractors the most 
important items. Domestic sales normally account for about 
four-fifths of the total; repair parts usually represent over 
10% of sales volume. ; 

Management: Efficient and progressive. ; 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Oc- 
tober 31, 1939, $27.6 million; cash, $6.2 million. Working 
capital ratio: 15.9-to-1. Book value of common, $148.92 a share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. Preferred dividends omitted or 
reduced 1924-25 and 1933-35. Payments on common made 
1919-20, 1927-31 and 1936-38. 

Outlook: Profits depend on sales, which fluctuate with the 
level of farm income, and prices, which are determined by 
competition and operating costs. Wide variations in all these 
factors make earnings rather unstable. 

Comment: Both issues occupy a somewhat speculative 
position; common is extremely volatile due to small number 
of shares outstanding. 


, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE .OF COMMON: 
Years pa] mes “4 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share... D$7.38 $5.70 $12.37 *$13.98 $8.89 TD$1.87 
Dividends paid .... Nore None 4.00 6.00 5.00 None tNone 
Price Range: 
4 1% 186 191% 107% 94% 475 


*Ten months ended October 31. +Fiscal year ended October 31. {To September 11, 
1910 


Commercial Solvents Corporation 


~ Earnings and Price Range (CV) 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 60 | —— pace nance 


Incorporated: 1919, Maryland. Corporate 30 
office: Baltimore, Md. General office: 17 15 
East 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 0 
meeting: Third Thursday in March. Number 


— 2 
of stockholders (August 31, 1940): 25,741. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None DEFICIT FER SHARE 0 
Capital stock (no par)........ 2,636,878 shs $1 


1932 °33 °34 °35 °36 ‘38 1939 


Business: Important producer of basic solvents such as 
butyl, ethyl, methyl and amyl alcohols and their derivatives. 
Also distills neutral spirits and whisky and sells the by- 
products as livestock feeds. New lines are being developed, and 
progress has been made in nitroparaffines and vitamins. 

Management: New interests are capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $11.3 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $6.60 a share (low 
figure due to nominal valuation of fixed assets). 

Dividend Record: Cash and occasional stock and extra divi- 
dends paid from 1922 through 1937, when omitted. 

Outlook: Profit margins in the highly competitive solvent 
business are affected by fluctuations in prices for corn and 
molasses, the chief raw materials. Success of diversification 
program is likely to become determining factor. 

Comment: Despite improvement shown, the capital stock 
is one of the more speculative equities in the industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
= $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 $0.15 $0.51 $0.60 13%— 3% 
1983..... ‘oe 0.09 0.16 0.24 0.40 0.89 0.60 7%4— 9 
| ee 0.24 0.23 0.23 0.19 0.89 0.60 %—1 
ae 0.21 0.20 0.19 0.4 1.02 *0.85 23%—16% 
0.23 0.18 0.22 0.22 0.85 *0.80 2454—14% 
. an 0.19 0.14 0.09 0.18 0.60 0.60 1%— 

D0.09 D0.06 0.06 D0.03 D0.12 None 12%— 5% 
i csssans 0.08 0.09 0.18 0.26 0.61 None 6 — 8% 
0.19 0.20 tNone 716%— 8 


Cudahy Packing Company 


, Famings and Price Range (CUX) 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 60 — 
Incorporated: 1915, Maine; succeeding a 45 
company formed 1887. Corporate office: Port- 30 
land, Maine. Executive office: 221 North 15 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 0 


In January. Approximate number preferred 
and common stockholders (December 31, 
1929): 5,875. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$4 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $22,845,000 yoor onde Oot. 30 $8 
*Preferred stock 6% cum........ 20;000' shs 1932 ‘33 "34 "35 ‘36 '37 ‘38 1939 


7Preferred stock 7% cum........ 65,405 shs 
Common stock ($30 par)......... 467,489 shs 


*Callable at $100 per share; $100 par. +Callable at $105 per share; $100 par. 


Business: One of the “big four” meat packers, engaged in 
all phases of the industry. Also distributes dairy products 
and manufactures “Old Dutch Cleanser” scouring powder. 

Management: Able and conservative. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital as 
of October 28, 1939, $21 million; cash, $4.3 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.5-to-1. Book value of common, $56.39 per 
share (prior to $7 million asset writedown). 

Dividend Record: Dividends in all issues deferred in Oc- 
tober, 1937, following liberal payments on the common since 
1924. Preferred arrears May 1, 1940: 6%, $18; 7%, $21. 

Outlook: Since unit sales are rather stable, earnings de- 
pend on prices, which in turn are importantly influenced by 
the amount of livestock available. Profit fluctuations are 
often magnified by inventory adjustments. 

Comment: Stock carries the risks of a commodity issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended 
about Oct. 30° Pg 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Earned per share.. $2.97 $1.35 $2.65 D$5.04 D$7.56 $0.60 
Calendar Year: 


Dividends paid ... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Price Range: 

59% 525% 47% 44% 43 21% 19% *17 

20% 37 37 35% 12 12 9 *9% 


*To September 1i, 1940. 


1.87% None None *None 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded shinies page 6 


lations. Prices are then depressed 
aud profit margins curtailed or even 
eliminated, until after a period of re- 
duced activity consumptive demand 
catches up with the inventories. 
Thereupon this cycle (usually two 
years) starts all over again. While 
retail sales of cotton goods normally 
fluctuate with the trend of general 
purchasing power, such fluctuations 
are greatly magnified in the rate of 
mill activity, which again is the result 
of the rather erratic buying and sell- 
ing methods in the cotton trade. 


ATTRACTIVE STOCKS 


These characteristics together with 
the productive overcapacity of the in- 
dustry as a whole—though greatly 
improved during the last decade— 
makes cotton textile issues funda- 
mentally speculative. Nevertheless, a 
few companies as a result of excellent 
management and well entrenched 
trade positions have been able to es- 
tablish a much better record than 
that for the industry as a whole. 
Among these are Cannon Mills and 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 
The former which has paid dividends 
each year since formation of the pres- 
ent company in 1928, and the latter 
with a record of payments in each 
year beginning 1852, may be con- 
sidered where representation in the 
cotton textile industry is desired. 


HOLLYWOOD 
GOES HAYWIRE 


‘ennecott’s Chase Brass & Copper 
Company subsidiary has been 
receiving letters from all over the 
country as a result of a “movie boner” 
in the current motion picture, “All 
This, and Heaven Too.” ‘This story 
is laid in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. In one of the scenes, however, 
the leading lady receives as a gift an 
old-fashioned brooch enclosed in a 
modern gift box used by Chase Brass 
& Copper to package their giftware 
line. A close-up of the box shows 
the Chase trademark (half-man and 
half-horse, shooting a bow and ar- 
row) which was adopted in 1929—or 
some 75 years after the time repre- 
sented in the movie! 
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Adjust Your Investments. 
To War and Defense 


PRIMARILY, every investor has the same problem: 
the formulation of a program keyed to his individual 
circumstances, requirements and objectives. 


These primary factors are never the same for any two 
investors. To the extent that they vary, each investor 
requires a different program. Once the program has 
been formulated the securities best adapted to the 
investor’s objectives can be determined. 


But this step, important as it is, is only the beginning, for 
investment conditions change constantly and there are no per- 
manent investments. Continuing supervision alone gives assur- 
ance that the portfolio can be kept in constant adjustment to 
the situation. 


Countless new problems have been created by the trend of 
the war and its dislocation of international trade. Develop- 
ments at home, particularly the 14-billion dollar spending pro- 
gram on which we have launched, further complicate the 
situation. To interpret these developments intelligently and 
accurately, and to apply the deductions to the formulation of 
a sound investment policy is a full-time job. 


The Investment Supervisory Service is a division of The 
Financial World, an organization devoting its entire time to 
gathering, correlating and interpreting the myriad data tending 
to influence investment values. Obviously, this organization is 
better equipped to do the job than an individual who has neither 
the time, the facilities nor the training required for this highly 
specialized work. 


Whatever your investment problem may be the 
Investment Supervisory Service of Financial 
World is in a position to aid in its solution. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your Investment Super- 
visory Service will aid me 
in the solution of my in- 
vestment problems. 


THE INVESTMENT 
SUPERVISORY SERVICE 


of The Financial World 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


ADDRESS 
Objective: [] Income 


Capital enhancement Both 


Sept. 18 
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Eaton Manufacturing Company 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Earnings and Price Range (ENX) 
40 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 30 
incorporated: (Predecessor) 1916, Ohio. Main 


office: 739 East 140th Street, Cleveland, O. 


Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. o EARNED PER SHARE 

Number of stockholders (February 20, 1940): $4 
9,437. 7 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non een $2 
Capital stock ($4 par).......... 703,646 1932 '34 ‘35. ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: An important manufacturer of springs, bumpers, 
axles, valves, tappets and other motor vehicle parts and ac- 
cessories. Supplies parts to the more important automobile 
manufacturers. Has entered production of aircraft parts. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Finanical Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1940, $8 million; cash and equivalent, $5.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book value, $21.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid at varying rates in all 
years since 1923. 

Outlook: Automobile business is primarily of an original 
equipment nature and therefore fluctuates with level of auto 
output. Company’s strong trade status assures it of a large 
share of available business. Aircraft parts division is showing 
possibilities of long term secular growth. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better grade business cycle 
issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE namer OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear 


=. ended: Mar. 31 Jure 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

30.04 D$0.06 D$0.38 D$0.64 D$1.04 $0.25 9%— 3 
1933 ipaceeke D0.37 0.42 0.46 0.10 0.55 0.20 16 — 8% 
6.51 0.65 0.13 0.16 1.44 1.00 22%—12% 
0.89 0.64 0.32 0.82 2.65 1.50 305—165% 
0.84 1.08 0.72 0.87 3.43 *2.871%4 40%—28% 
ies 1.20 1.25 0.62 0.77 73.65 $2.75 %—15% 
D0.28 DO.22 D0.34 0.87 0.03 0.25 2534.—10% 
siecaes 1.63 0.80 0.50 1.52 3.85 2.50 30%—15% 
1.33 1.38 $2.25 §37 —22 


*Includes $1.87% paid on par stock and $1 on $4 par stock. +After surtax; quarterly 
earnings are before this tax. {Including extras. §To September 11, 1940. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company 


,Fomings and Price Range (FKM) 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 60 
Incorporated: 1891, [llinois; originally 


founded in 1858. General office: 600 South 30 t+———__{ }— H H ie 
Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Tl. Annual = 


meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. Num- o mo u 1 $8 
vg stockholders (December 31, 1939): EARNED PER SHARE $4 
4, 4 0 
*Capitalization: Funded debt..... $4,343,000 $4 
Capital stock (no par)........../ 599,595 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $8 


1932 ‘33 "34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1939 


*Preferred called November 15, 1938. 


Business: Principal activity is the manufacture of Diesel 
and other internal combustion engines used by utility and 
shipbuilding enterprises, municipalities and industrial power 
plant installations; this division contributes about 25% of 
revenues. Also makes heavy electrical equipment, Fairbanks 
scales, pumps, railway motor cars and air conditioning and 
water supply equipment. 

Management: Alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $15 million; cash, $3.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $37.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in every year 
since incorporation except 1895-98 and 1932-35. 

Outlook: Demand for Diesel engines is benefiting from 
secular growth and increased shipbuilding, industrial and 
utility needs under the defense program. Electrical equip- 
ment division should also be stimulated. 

Comment: Stock is a business cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ty -year Periods ended: June 30 Dec. 31 *Year’s Total Dividends —_— Range 
932 


CESS $3.33 D$4.83 one — 2% 
1933 D3.4 DO0.95 None 11%— 2% 
D0.56 0.84 0.28 None 18%— 7 
ee 0.40 2.07 2.47 None 39%—17 
1.36 2.45 3.81 $1.25 71%—34% 
1.59 1.89 3.48 72.00 T71%—23% 
0.03 0.80 0.8 0.25 43 —19}% 
1.20 2.92 4.12 41.50 43%—24 


*Bared on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. Including extras. 
To September 11, 40. 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (GT) 


Incorporated: 1898, Ohio. Office: 1144 East 50 = PRICE RANGE 

Market Street, Akron, Ohio. Annual meet- 0 | 

ing: Last Monday in March. Number of 30 

stockholders (August 15, 1940): Preferred, 20 

20,677; common, 39,114. 10 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $44,500,000 0 $6 

*Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. cannrooooee $3 
646,532 shs 0 

Common stock (no par)........ 2,059,168 shs SEFICIT FER SHARE $3 

$6 


*Callable at $110; convertible into the 
common at $40 per share through October 1, 
1940; thereafter at an increasing scale. 


Business: Largest producer of rubber products in the world. 
Accounts for about one-third of total U. S. output of tires and 
tubes and makes a wide variety of other rubber products, 
Some 25% of assets are in plant investments abroad. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital as of 
June 30, 1940, $93.1 million; cash, $16.3 million. Working 
capital ratio: 7.1-to-1. Book value (common), $26.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends on common from 1920 until 
1929; again omitted in 1932; following recapitalization in 1936, 
payments were resumed in 1937. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Chief earnings determinants are sales volume 
and price relation between crude rubber and finished products. 
Foreign activities are vulnerable to war influences such as 
higher taxes and exchange restrictions. 

Comment: The preferred is of semi-investment character; 
the common embodies the speculative risks of a traditionally 
volatile industry. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


1932 ‘33 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Half year ended: . 31 Year Dividends ome Range 
D$4.26 None 9%— 5% 
D2.28 1.49 D0.79 None 
D9.03 D0.65 D0.68 None 41%—18% 
D0.17 0.29 0.12 None 26%—15% 
0.91 2.99 3.90 None 31%—2155 
3.18 D1.23 1.95 $2.50 47 %—16% 
0.02 1.32 1.34 0.25 38%4—15% 
0.96 3.11 4.07 1.00 38354—21% 
55454645406 1.23 $1.00 §24%—12%) 


Based on stock outstanding at end of each year. Including extra. tIncluding 25c 
extra and 25c payable September 16, 1940. §To September 11, 1940. 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 


Earnings and Price Range (HSY) 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware. Office: Her- 100 


shey, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday 80 

in March. Number of stockholders (August 60 

31, 1940): Preferred, 6,252; common, 3,655. 40 SaIGE RANGE 

*Preferred stock $4 cumu- 0 $9 
lative convertible (no par)....253,844 shs $6 

Common stock (no par)......... 685,749 shs $3 
*Convertible share for share; not callable; SS 4 


receives $1 extra in any year in which com- 1932 33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939" 
mon receives a dividend. 


Business: Manufactures and distributes approximately 45% 
of cocoa and chocolate products consumed in this country. 
Company is well integrated and has effected wide distribution 
of products with only a small advertising expenditure. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Sound. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $7.6 million; cash, $950,024. Working capital ratio: 
2.5-to-1. Book value of common, $5.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred dividends since 
issuance. Varying payments on common each year since 1930. 

Outlook: Since volume is relatively stable, profits fluctuate 
with ability of management to overcome changes in raw 
material prices. But war influences tend to cloud the long- 
range outlook because of uncertainties as to the raw material 
situation. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common has 
been one of the best equities in the “inventory” group. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON: 
ivi 


ear’s 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 
. eee $1.93 $0.93 $1.39 $0.47 $4.72 $6.00 83 —413% 
1933 peaee ek 1.03 0.81 1.09 1.13 4.06 3.50 72 —35% 
1.91 0.73 1.49 1.39 5.53 3.00 73%—48% 
|, Seer 1.69 0.85 1.65 1.20 5.39 3.00 81%—73%4 
essseeee 1.28 0.49 0.95 0.79 3.51 3.60 80 —58&% 
1.51 0.50 1.28  +fD3.78 D0.49 3.00 
= 1.56 0.72 1.51 0.38 4.17 3.00 —10 
2.16 1.07 2.34 1.67 7.24 3.00 
1940 2.10 0.73 oes eee ose $2.25 §67%4—50 


~ * After allowing $4 regular and $1 extra on preferred stock. +tAfter deducting inven- 
tory loss of $5.79 per share. tAfter including tax credit of $1.08 per share applying 
to previous quarters of 1937. §To September 11, 1940. 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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The Real Danger In Our Gold. 


By Harry Scherman. Published by 
Simon & Schuster. 82 pp. (paper 
cover) $1. As of July 29, 1940, the 
U. S. Treasury held almost $20.5 bil- 
lion in gold, or roughly 70 per cent 


) of the total held for monetary pur- 


poses by the fifty or so sovereign na- 
tions of the world. Once again, to 
use the words of William Jennings 
Bryan, we carry a “cross of gold.” 
Will we be “crucified” on it? 

This is a heated question and one 
that has stirred a good deal of fear 
economists, commentators, 


» businessmen and the public at large. 


Is this fear justified? Mr. Harry 
Scherman, president of the Book-of- 


the-Month Club and author of The 


Promises Men Live By, believes that 
it is. But he adds that this fear is 
misdirected. Instead of worrying 
about what other countries may do 
about our gold, Mr. Scherman feels 
that we should confine our worrying 
to these shores. 

In simple, non-technical language, 
he explains the reasons underlying ac- 


quisition of our gold hoard; analyzes 


the character of our circulating 


- media; points out fallacies in the Gov- 
1 ernment’s monetary measures to date ; 


shows why gold has been the only ac- 
ceptable international money so far; 
and discusses the chances for it to re- 
main in that function. 


x * 


The Baltimore Clearing House. 
By Charles A. Hales. Published by 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 360 pp. 
$3.00. This study, originally presented 
as a doctorial dissertation to the Johns 
Hopkins University, traces the entire 
history of the Baltimore Clearing 
House since its establishment in 1858. 
Chief topics are the problems connect- 
ed with membership and regulations 
of the banking business in the Balti- 
more district. The critical analysis of 
the various banking crises, especially 
that of 1933, is an outstanding con- 
tribution to our banking history. 


xk *& 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through Tur FINANCIAL 
Wortp Snop. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1940 


FINANCIAL 


Our latest BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS includes 
reprints of all the Factographs appearing in Financial 
World between September 14, 1938, and May Ist, 1940. 
1,650 Regular and Condensed Factographs with complete 
index, in this new book, only $3.85; or send $7.50 for a 
subscription for the next four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during 
the coming 12 to 18 months; these four manuals, bought separately at $3.85 
each, would cost $15.40—offer saves you $7.90. FREE! “What the Figures Mean” 
(price alone $1.00) sent free with every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or 
$7.50 before Oct. 1st; or for only $4.85 you can secure the latest Factograph 
Manual AND the next Revised Factograph Manual (to be published in the van) 
making the average cost $2.50 a copy, instead of $3.85 each. 


MONTHLY HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF 800 
STOCKS CHARTED IN SEPTEMBER “STOCK PICTURE” 


(From Jan. 1, 1933 to Sept. 1, 1940) 

1929’s High Prices, and Yearly Earnings and Dividends Since 1932 Also Included. 
The September issue of the “STOCK PICTURE” portfolio shows how stock 
prices were shattered since the break in May and points to some rare buying 
opportunities for those who possess vision and courage. ... Think of getting 800 
charts of all the most active stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange and 
the New York Curb at an average cost of 1% cents each! That’s what the 
“STOCK PICTURE” brings you for $10.00. ... And the monthly high and low 
prices of those 800 stocks are charted for the most important period since the 
1929 collapse—FROM JAN. 1, 1933 (WHICH INCLUDES THE MAR ET LOWS 
OF 1932 and 1933) RIGHT UP TO SEPT. 1, 1940—NEARLY EIGHT COMPLETE 
YEARS—FOR ONLY $10.00. Ready to mail. 


Sample chart from “STOCK PICTURE” and 
list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


$4.00 VALUE FOR $2.00 IF ORDERED BEFORE OCT. Ist 
FINANCIAL AND (1928)—To improve timing of your stock sales and pur- 


LATEST BOOK 
OF STOCK 
FACTOGRAPHS 


BUSINESS chases, study the background of booms, depressions and 
FORECASTING trade cycles, the barometers of trade activity and the 
principles of market forecasting, so clearly explained by 
Warren F. Hickernell, in “Financial and Business Fore- 
casting”; 2-volume set, 914 pages, limp binding. Until now $4.00; summer 


price, $2.00. (Add only 50 cents for “Century of Business Progress Chart”— 
price alone $1.00.) 


DICTIONARY OF a ft your financial reading in 1940, use 

“ ANDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE” 
WALL STREET (1930 revised). Defines briefly, clearly, 7,000 terms and 
expressions used in business and the Stock Market. 
Original edition published at $3.50; revised edition, 601 pages, $1.59. 


PERSONAL TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and 
RECORD BOOK bonds bought, held or sold, dividends, other income, tax 
deductions, inventory of assets, etc., you need “MI- 
REFERENCE,” loose-leaf binder with ruled forms (100 
sheets, 54%x8% inches) for every purpose—$4. 50, postpaid, or DeLuxe leather 
edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt, ask for sample ruled forms from 
“MI-REFERENCE” and other Personal Record Books, free on request.) 


BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We 
FINANCIAL can supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 
WORLD issues of Financial World for future reference, at $2.50; 


2 binders (to hold 52 issues) for $3.95, if ordered before 
October 31st. 


Free on Request: 


(1) List of Books on “Stock Speculation” or Investment 
(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts” 


WORLD BOOKSHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y, City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
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Julius Kayser & Company 


Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


7 Earnings and Price Range (JKS) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 = — 
incorporated: 1911, New York. Business | 3) 
originally established 1880. Office: 500 Fifth | 15 oO 

ne: y ovembDer. umber 

stockholders (April 1, common, 2, a. Fiscal year $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non ? 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 385,701 


0 
1933 "34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘39 1940 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of full- 
fashioned women’s silk hosiery, which is sold directly to 
retailers under the well established “Kayser” label. Also 
makes underwear and fabric gloves, which two divisions are 
gaining in importance. Substantial part of profits is obtained 
from English and Australian subsidiaries. 

Management: Progressive in its policies. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital as of 
June 30, 1940, $5.2 million; cash, $862,987. Working capital 
ratio: 13.4-to-1. Book value of common, $22.60 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated on common 1912; 
omitted only 1922-24 and 1933; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Profits are materially affected by relationship 
between prices for raw silk and finished products. War taxes 
are cutting into profits from the English and Australian sub- 
sidiaries and exchange regulations hamper transfers. 

Comment: Though record is better than industry’s aver- 
age, stock embodies the risks inherent in the textile business. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
—Calendar Year’s— 


Year’s Divi- 
o. enol: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. oy June 30 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.08 $0.40 19 . .D$0. $0 -20 $0.22 None 19%— 67% 
0 23 0.06 0.38 $0.50 18%—13% 
0.21 0.20 0.93 1.15 —15% 
0.52 0.49 1.51 1.75 33%—23% 
0.54 0.60 2.19 2.00 27%—13 
0.50 0.24 0.20 0.25 +4 = 
0.43 0.49 1.83 1.50 —12% 
0.27 0.31 0.77 *0.50 7% 


- 1940. 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 


. KR 
Data revised to September 11, 1940 50 Earnings and Price Range (KR) 


Incorporated: 1902, Ohio, as successor to the 40 


PRICE RANGE 
Great Western Tea Co. Office: 35 East 30 
Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 20 
meeting: First Wednesday in March. Num- 10 


ber of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 
Preferred, 66; common, 25,983. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*6% ist preferred ($100 par).. 
*7% 2nd preferred ($100 par). 
Common stock (no par)........... 1,829,689 


; Earnings and Price Range (NK) 

Data revised to September 11, 1940 50 
Incorporated: 1916, Maryland, as the Nash 40 PRICE RANGE 
Motors Company. Present title adopted fol- 30 — 
lowing merger of Kelvinator with Nash, fully 20 

ymout ad, etroit, ch, bed 

nual meeting: Third Wednesday in January. onde Sept. 30 
Number of stockholders (March 31, 1939): 10 
44,875. DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non ———_— 
Capital stock ($5 par).........4,291,284 = 1933 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Manufactures “Nash” and a lower priced auto- 
mobile; refrigeration’ and air-conditioning equipment, oil 
burners and electric and gas ranges. Promotion of the 
“Kelvin Home” has been undertaken as a means of expanding 
the household equipment division. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, $21.6 million; cash, $7 million; U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, $10.1 million; inventories, $8 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book valiue of stock, $9.21 a share. 

Dividend Record: Present company paid $1 in 1937 and 
12% cents in 1938. Payments suspended thereafter. 

Outlook: While lines are diversified, results depend upon 
consumer income trends, which, in turn, are guided by cyclical 
forces. Consolidation, now completed, should bring importart 
operating economies not previously realized. Plans to intro- 
duce a new car to compete in the lowest priced field hold 
interesting volume possibilities. 

Comment: Stock is a representative business-cycle equity 
in the lower priced brackets. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nae OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

a 


-——Calendar Year’s——, 
Qu. ended Dec. 31 Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Dividends Price Range 
1936... 37.. $0.29 $0. 0.85 $1.00 2454— 5 
1937.. D$0.18 1938.. DO0.51 62 DL 78 0.12% 12%— 6% 
1938.. D0.37 =1939.. 0.03 0.03 0.06 D0.37 9%4— 5% 
1939.. 0.01 1946.. 0.09 0.21 T73%4— 3% 


*Ten months’ period from December 1, 1936. To September 11, 1940. 


Procter & Gamble Company 


Data revised to September 11, 1940 7 Earnings and Price Range (PG) 


Incorporated: 1905, Ohio, succeeding a busi- 60 | 
ness established in 1837. Office: Gwynne 45 
Bldg.. Cincinnati, Ohio. A meeting: 30 


Second Wednesday in October. Number of 15 


stockholders (December 31, 1939): 8% pre- fe) . 

ferred, 590; 5% preferred, 1,992; common, June 30 $6 

33,880. | EARNEO PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded Non 
*8% cum. pref. ($100 par). 22,500 0 

75% serial cum. pref. 1933 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Common (no 6,409,418 shs 


*Non-cumulative; not callable but con- 
vertible into a 7% cumulative preferred 
which is callable at $110 a share. 


Business: The third largest grocery chain. Operates some 
4,000 stores concentrated in the highly industralized area 
north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi. Com- 
pany is the most thoroughly integrated unit in its industry; 
manufactures and packages about 20% of the lines it sells. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $27.7 million; cash, $13 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.2-to-1. Book value of common, $24.64 a share. 

Dividend Record: Creditable. Regular preferred dividends 
since issuance. Common payments uninterrupted since. 1902; 
occasional stock dividends also paid. No stated present rate. 

Outlook: In general, cyclical changes in purchasing power 
will continue to determine earnings trends. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more strongly situated units 
in the grocery-chain group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON: 


24 wks. ended 28 wks. ended Year’s Dividends Price Range 
Half year periods: June 17 Dec. 31 Total Paid High 
1932 $0.74 $0.74 $1.48 $1.00 18%—10 
1.25 1.22 2.46 1.00 3554—14% 
1 27 1.04 2.29 *1.80 33% —23% 
1.30 0.96 41.99 1.60 
0.54 1.37 1.91 *1.90 33%—20% 
0.77 0.77 71.54 1.6 4%4—14 
0.88 1.17 2.05 *1.90 215—12%% 
1.25 1.77 3.02 2. 2954—20% 


*Includes extras. Does not include chain store tax refunds amounting to 25 cents 
per share in 1935 and 8 cents in 1937. tTo September 11, 1940. 


*Not callable. +¢Callable at $110 per share. 

Business: Largest manufacturer of soaps, glycerine and 
foodstuffs sold under such names as “Ivory Soap,” “Camay,” 
“White Naphtha,” “Oxydol,” “Chipso,” representing soap prod- 
ucts; “Crisco,” “Sweetex,” shortening, and “Fluffo,” cooking oil. 

Management: Very progressive with long experience. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1940, $71.1 million; cash, $16.7 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $4.5 million. Working capital ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value 
of common, $18.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1891 though at various 
rates. Present regular rate, $2, plus extras. 

Outlook: Volume in the soap division is relatively stable 
but profit margins are sensitive to changes in raw material 
prices. The vegetable shortening competes with lard which is. 
subject to volatile price fluctuations. 

Comment: Company’s well entrenched trade position lends. 
investment qualities to both the preferred and common. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal Calendar Year’s— 
Year’s Divi- 


Qu. ended: Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends 

$0.64 0.3: 1934... 0:89 0:50 1l 1.70 443% 
0.61 6.50 1935.... 0.60 0.52 2.23 1.75 53%—42%3 
0.53 0.64 1936 - 0.59 0.63 9 1.87% 56 —40% 
1.01 1.02 1937 1.26 0.88 £4.08 2.75 65%—43%4 
0.76 0.65 1938 0.40 0.78 2.59 59 —39% 
0.92 0.87 1939.... 1.00 0.81 3.60 66 —50% 

1.06 1.17 1940.... 1.18 0.96 4.37 +42 3 §71%—53 


*For six months fIncluding petues. tAfter surtax; quarterly earnings are before 
this tax. §To September 11, 1940 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Concluded from page 14 


be affected marketwise, but the liens 
should afford sufficient protection to 
bondholders to make them appear in- 
teresting at current market prices 
(around 56 for the refunding 4s and 
50 for the secured 334s). 

Granting that the record of collat- 
eral issues in general has been none 
too good, the nature of the security 
for the 334s, 1946, is such as to pro- 
vide at least a fair argument that they 
are undervalued at prices approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of par. These 
bonds are secured by pledge of South- 
ern Pacific System obligations, main- 
ly divisional liens, including a large 
amount of senior mortgages on vari- 
ous sections of the profitable Texas 
lines, Southern Pacific San Francisco 
Terminal first 4s, Central Pacific 
stock coll. 4s and Central Pacific 
European Loan (dollar bonds) 4s. 


VALUES APPROXIMATED 


Some of these bonds are wholly 
owned by the Southern Pacific. In 
order to obtain an approximation of 
their current values, we have taken 
prevailing market prices for listed 
Southern Pacific System obligations 
of comparable standing. Adding 
these figures to present market valua- 
tions of the listed bonds included in 
the collateral, we find an indicated 
total value of $47.3 million (exclud- 
ing one weak mortgage lien which 
was not appraised). This amounts 
to 83 per cent of the $57 million par 
value of secured 334s now outstand- 
ing. 

In reorganization, some of the sec- 
ond grade liens included in the col- 
lateral would presumably receive se- 
vere treatment, but there is sufficient 
of the better grade divisional mort- 
gages pledged as security to establish 
a “work-out” value of at least 50 in 
any equitable readjustment. These 
estimates are predicated upon the pes- 
simistic assumption that there may be 
a danger of a forced reorganization at 
some time in the future. There is no 
present indication that any such ac- 
tion will be necessary, and continued 
progress by the company toward a 
stronger financial position would re- 
sult in greater market recognition of 
the value of the securities pledged for 
the 334s. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1940 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able 
Air Associates ............. 12%c Q Sep. 25 . 18 
50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Am. Agricultural Chem........ 30c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Am. 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 17 

Do Lsgeseetenee cee 1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Am. Dist. $1.25 .. Sep. 23 Sep. 15 
American Alli. Insurance 

2 Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Am. Investment Ba (Ill.) pf. b2¥e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 1s 

1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 

Am. Water Works & E. pf...$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Anchor Hocking Glass by paaen $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Ark. 1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 

Avery bons 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

Bangor Hy aS 30c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Birmingham $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Nov. 18 

Do $6 $1. Q Oct. 1 Nov. 18 
Bond ate” ‘ Q Sep. 16 Sep. 11 
Borg-Warner . .. Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Briggs Mfg. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Buffalo Niag. & East. Pwr. 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 

2 5 See $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Carnation Co. 5% Ist pf..... $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Capital Administration pf. 

7 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Carriers & General Corp...... 2%c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Cent. Agurirre Assoc........ 374%e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool $2.50 

624%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 

sk 75e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Clayton Ay lic .. Sep. 14 Sep. 3 
Climax- 30c .. Sep. 27 Sep. 17 
Commonwealth Edison ........ 45e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
Consolidated Aircraft pf....... 75e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 14 
Cons. Water Pwr. & Paper....50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 14 
40c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
2%e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Davega Stores pf............ 21%¢« Q Sep. 25 Sep. 14 
Deisel- Wemmer- Gilbert 37%e Q Sep. 25 Sep. 14 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
50c .. Sep. 26 Sep. 16 
pS. ae $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Economy Grocery Stores....... 25¢ Q Sep. 25 Sep. 20 
Battery.........50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 16 

El a. “Natural Gas.......... 50e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Endicott Johnson ............. 75e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 

$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Fanny Pyarmer Candy....... 387%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Federal Lt. & Traction.......25¢ Q Sep. 23 Sep. 14 
25e .. Oct. 25 Oct. 15 

RS rere $1.18% Q Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
Food ery 75e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 14 

$1.12% Q Sep. 30 Sep. 14 
Gen. Am. Investors pf....... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Gen. Electric Co..............d00 Oct. 25 Sep. 20 
Gem. Printing .. Oct. 1 Sep. 17 

Ee $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 

= Time Instruments.......50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
LE TEP 1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Gen. Tire & Rubber pf...... $1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Grephotnd 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 

13%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
$3 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 6 
Hercules Motor -- Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Homestake Mining ... .. Sep. 25 Sep. 20 
Hormel & Co. (G. A.) 5 -- Oct. 15 Sep. 28 

1. Q Oct. 15 Sep. 28 
Houston Nat. Gas 7% pf....87%c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
75e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Interstate Dept. Stores........ 1S5c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 16 

$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Invest. Co, Am...... -.20¢c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Island Creek ‘Cua... -..000 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 

-$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Kansas G. & E. 7% p -$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 13 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 1s 
Kentucky Utilities SR $1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Kirsch & Co. “A” & “‘B’’....25¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
30c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Kresge Dept. Stores, Inc. 

4% Ist pf $1 Q Oct. 1. Sep. 2° 
Lambert Co. ee Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Lehman Corp. -. Oct. 7 Sep. 20 
Q Oct. 15 Oct. 3 

$1. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 22 
Lion Oil Refining Seecewaneeeee Q Oct. 10 Sep. 30 

Boe Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Louisville G. & E. 7% pf....$1.75 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 36 

1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

$1.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
75e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Monongahela W. Pa. P. 8. 

50c 
Nachmann Spring pitied 
5 
National Steel Corp........... 75e 
10c 
15¢ 
20c 
New Orleans Pub. Sve......... 10¢ 


N Y. ait 
N. Y. Pr. & Lt. 7% of. sits 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber pf.. .874¢c 
50e 
Ogilvie Flour Mills........... 25¢ 
Ohio Pub. Sve. 6% pf......... 50¢ 
Outboard Marine & Mfg....... 85e 
25¢ 
Oc 
Pacific Greyhound Lines....... 7T5e 
7%e 
Pacific Public (Calif.) .10¢ 
Tel. & $1.75 
1.50 
Page Turbines....... $1.25 


Paramount Pictures 


Penney (J. C.) Co.. 
Perfect Circle ....... 
Phillips Packing p 
Pond Creek Pocahontas...... 37%e .. 
Porto — Pwr. Co., Ltd. 

Reed Roller Bit Co............ ose Q 
Reynolds Metals pf........ $1.37% Q 
1@e .. 

Silver King Coalition Mines...10¢ .. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters. iy Q 

Q 

$3.75 Q 
Sundstrand Machine Tool....... $1 
Telautograph Corp. ............5¢ 


Teese Heute pl... 3 
Texas Electric $6 pf..$1.50 


Toledo Edison 7% pf........ a 
2, 

Torrington Water ............ 

Trico Products Corp......... 6 Lipe 

Universal Cyclops Steel........ 

Universal Leaf Tobacco........ $1 
$2 

Victor Works. 35e 


Waukesha Motor .............25¢ 


Western ...ccoccces 
West Penn. Elec. ‘‘A’’...... $1.75 

1.12% 
West Utilities $6 $1.50 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry...... $1 
Winn & Lovett Grocery oe .25¢ 


Fla. Pwr. & Lt. 


> 22: ©: : : cece: ©: © 


C2: £0: GLO: 2: 


Accumulated 


Grief Bros. Cooperate Corp. 
Hamilton Cetton Co., Ltd. | 
Int’l Power Co., Ltd. 7% pf.$1. 
Int’] Paper & Pwr. $1. 
Extra 
12%e 
. 
Reed Roller Bit Co. ......... 15e . 
Stock 
Monarch Machine Tool....... 40% 


@ 
cor 


iJ 

o 


vs 


poze 
to 


Sep. 

Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 15 
Sep. 30 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 
Sep. 30 
Ge. 
Oct. 15 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 25 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 

Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct.” 1 
Oct. 1 
Sep. 28 
Sep. 26 
ct. 

20 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHA 
ON COMMON STO 
Goebel Brewing 


zAm 


R 
c 


Champion Paper & Fibre........ 


1940 1939 
8 Months to 


16 Weeks to Zs 18 
12 Months to july 31 


Engineers Public Service.......... 


Lakey Foundry & Machine....... 


Eastern Steamship Lines......... 
Western Union Telegraph......... 


Abraham G 
Bloomingdale Bros, 
Filene’s (Wm.) Sons............. 
Interstate Department Stores..... 
May Department Stores.......... 
Montgomery Ward 


Zenith Radio 
Atlas Plywood 


9 Months to July = 
7 Months to oy 


6 Months to 3t 
4 27 


0.43 0. 

D0.35 D0.37 
0.03 DO0.09 
‘ DO0.95 D0.63 
DO0.23 D0.67 
88 


83 84 

3 Months to 31 
12 Months to June aa 
2.01 0.56 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
Economy Grocery Stores........... 
Harris-Seybold- Potter 


Int’] Agricultural Chemical........ 


Keystone Steel 
Lake Shore Mi 
Seeman Bros. 


Aluminum Industries 


Burroughs Adding Machine........ 


Consolidated Biscuit ............. 
Derby Oil & Refining............. 
Gabriel Co. 
International Products 


*—Parent company only 


t—After approximately $90,000 flood 1 
$401.756 proceeds of life insurance policies. 


6 Monts to June 30 
*0.30 7 
0.04 0.19 
DO0.005 DO.05 
0.03 

0.42 0.22 
2.02 0.66 

0.4 0.50 

0.1 0.27 


1.17 0.59 
tD1.32 
1.18 


1940 193 
12 Months to June 30 
$1.99 $2.42 


+—After extraordinary items. 
§—Including 
D—Deficit. 


31 


Pay- Hldrs. of 
able Record 
| Sep. 20 Sep. 10 ea 
Oct. 1 Sep. 11 
Oct. 1 Sep. 10 ete 
| Oct. 25 Sep. 2s 
Oct. 2 Sep. 21 
| Oct. Sep. 2 
Sep. Sep. 20 oot 
Sep. Sep. 20 
Sep. Sep. 20 
Sep. 30 Sep. 14 
Sep. 16 Sep. 9 ES 
Oct. Sep. 20 
D Oct. Sep. 20 a 
Oct. Sep. 15 
Nov. Oct. 14 
Oct. Sep. 17 
Sep. 1° 
Sep. 17 
Sep. 1: 
Sep. 1: 
Sep. li 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 1i 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 9% 
| Sep. 18 lige 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 16 
Sep. 17 
Sep. 17 
Sep. 16 
| Sep. 16 ce 
Sep. 16 
16 
Sep. 19 
| Sep. 14 
Sep. 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 16 
Sep. 10 
| Sep. 17 se 
Sep. 17 
Sep. 17 Wee 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 14 
Oct. 15 
Aug. 21 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 11 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 12 
Sep. 1% 
Sep. 17 
Oct. 16 
18 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 16 
Sep. 10 ie 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 24 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 14 seat 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 11 
Sep. 20 
“Sep. 20 
Sep. 1} 
Sep. 16 
Sep. 2 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 20 
: 
Powdrell & Alexander............. 
. 52 Weeks to June 29 ee 
Columbia Pictures 0.83 D0.56 
i 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 
#Wholesale Commodity 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 


{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


the beginning of the following week. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 


7000 omitted. 


Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 


Serap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 
Lead (per 1b.) 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.).. 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel) ........... 
Corn (per bushel) 
Sugar, Raw (per 1b.) 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 

Total Loans 
Total Commercial Loans 
Total Brokers’ Loans 
Other Loans for Securities .... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits .......--- 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. 
Reserve System : 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Monthly 


—SEPTEMBER— 
Indicators 1940 1939 
U. S. Govt. Debt..... *$43,913 *$40,938 
Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines... 626,557 643,629 
Women’s Magazines.. 623,699 638,576 
Canadian Magazines... 173,237 160,358 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels... 330 130 
Total Tonnage ...... 1,558,720 693,115 
—AUGUST— 
Financing *$67.9 *$25.9 
Magazine Advertising: 
Nat’] Weeklies (lines) 624,931 517,202 
Rayon Activity (Ibs.): 
“35.7 *32.7 
Stocks of Yarn...... *9.3 *11.2 
Railroad Equipment Orders: 
Locomotives ........ 65 5 
Passenger Cars ..... 102 None 
Freight Cars ........ 7,645 315 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 
*$3.74 *$3.31 
*2.88 *2.34 
*0.23 *0.21 
Food in Storage: 
Cheese (Ibs.) ...... *138.0 *117.6 
Poultry (lbs.) ..... *$2.3 *64.9 
Vegetables (lbs.) *71.8 *63.3 
Eggs (cases) ....... "23.3 *11.1 
Meat, All Kinds (ibs.) *671.4 *559.1 
Fertilizer Tag Sales 
161,600 155,236 
Slab Zinc Movement 
(tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 
44,670 40,960 
Shipments 64,065 49,928 
Stocks on Hand...... 49,939 122,814 
*Millions. 


Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


7Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 


tAt first of month. 


Week . Week Ended 
Sept.7 Sept. 9 Weekly Carloadings Aug. 31 Aug. 24 
39,665 27,645 26,865 aitimore & Ohio.............. 58,515 8 
edson........... ,788 12,982 
695,258 768,821 662,357 ere, Lack’wana & West’rn 15,260 15,516 
80.3 80.2 82.0 27 181 26 564 
3,624 3,501 3,229 w York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,894 20,899 
94'294 85°393 72'022 ew York Central............. 85,915 83,448 
153,585 153,540 153,017. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 167302 16,874 
Aug.3t Aug.24 Sept.2 Pennsylvania 115,872 114,956 
33593 $2230 $3,635 Pere Marquette 11,275 11,023 
1,517 1,483 1,369 Western Maryland ...........: 10,434 10,838 
138.4 135.7 128.1 Southern District : 
224.8 222.2 164.5 14,845 14,538 
31,89: 
~Ward’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashvilic 38°08 
000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air 13,731 
sent: 3 Sept. 12 36,531 36,410 
$34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,569 5,348 
20.25 18.75 18.25 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 30,286 28,758 
0.11 0.11 0.12 Chicago & Northwestern 39,968 41,05 
0.0490 0.0490 0.0550 Great Northern 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 25.913 23,932 
0.07 0.07 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 23,816 22,778 
0.94% 0.94% 100% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 21,891 21,245 
073% Chicago & astern Mlinois..... 5,394 5,166 
Sept.4 Aug.28  Sept.6 Western Pacific .........-..... 4,200 4,354 
$8.5 305 Southwestern District 
4°480 4463 "075 Kansas City Southern.......... 4,200 4,074 
463 467 512 23,324 22,505 
11,957 11,969 10,731 omen rancisco........ 12,387 11,608 
3°665 3°679 3.353 St. uis-Southwestern ........ 4,658 4,342 
20,901 21,053 18,040 7,153 6,874 
5,35 5,340 5,235 
281 259 499 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
2,490 2,480 2,643 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
8,092 8,006 7,261 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Monthly lai 
(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Indicators 1940 1939 
280 | 420 U. S. Refined Copper 
(Ibs.) : 
260 PRODUCTION 400 Deliveries 
316.543 490,419 
ie | 380 Short Sales (shares)... 479,243 481,599 
Glass Output: ; : 
Plate *8.5 *6.2 
| 360 Window (boxes) 993,678 690,418 
Cement Output (bbls.).  *12.3 *12.6 
200 'ypes (doz. » *9.5 
Fuld, Stk $265.2 $244.9 
a aily Average (qts.) *6.6 *6.5 
= 160 300 Z Electrical 
5 Ronges Stoves... 19,24 
efrigerators ........ 43, 
© 140 280 Vacuum Cleaners . 91610 
4 garette units)...*15,912.6 *14,259. 
1205 | 260 Cigars (units) 
4 ‘obacco *26.2 *23.7 
100 INVENTORIES 240 Crude Rubber (long tons) : 
Consumption ........ 7,011 44,975 
on Hand...... 190,222 165,450 
Production’. 4.8 *4.6 
Shipments .......... *4.3 *5.1 
1932 '33 ‘36 '37 ‘38 ‘'39') FMAMJ JASON {Truck Loadings: 
‘ 1940 ' Freight (tons) ....1,194,434 1,014,493 
' Index Number ...... 133.75 113.56 


§25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 


fAmerican Trucking Association (216 carriers in 38 states and District of Columbia). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. 
38 20 15 65 
Utilities Stocks 


1946 Industrials R.R.s 
Sept. 
De. 134.10 29.29 22.91 
JS 133.12 29.24 23.05 
LF 132.78 29.21 23.05 
LF 129.73 28.27 22.46 
10 129.61 28.12 22.31 
11 129.36 27.95 22.27 
32 


N.Y.S.E. 
(Shares) 


1,247,420 
712,520 
224,010 
591,920 
363,820 
453,090 


of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— 


Issues No. No. of Total Un- New New 
Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
840 646 59 135 8 1 
779 276 332 171 5 2 
525 158 206 161 4 3 
710 49 559 102 0 1 
592 192 225 175 0 0 
667 199 291 1 1 


Average Value of 

40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
Sept. 
89.54 $9,600,000 
89.53 5,980,000 
89.51 2,330,000 
89.07 3,990,000 
89.15 4,160,000 ..10 
89.11 5,420,000 
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